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ABSTRACT 
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bilingual education activities. The report attempts to present rhe 
current estimates of the number of limited English-speaking persons 
who cay require bilingual education and some demographic 
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SUMMARY 

This report" is an analysis o£ the present Federal involvement in 
bilingual education. The major Federal programs are described and data 
provided, where possible, to show the nature and the extent of the bi- 
lingual education activil:ies. The report attempts to present the cur- 
rent estimates of the nunber of limited English-speaking persons who 
may require bilingual education and some demographic characteristics 
of these persons. A short summary which capsulizes the State efforts 
in programs for the limited English-speaking is included, as is a brief 
compilation of the major court cases relating to bilingual education. 
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OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND PARTICIPANTS 

Intrcduct ion 

According to current estimates, there are close to 15 million parsons 
in the U.S. who may be limited English-speaking; 3.6 million of which are 
school age. A large portion of these limited-English speaking persons are 
of Spanish-spea.cing backgrounds. Data gathered on Spanish-speaking school- 
age children show that their enrollment rates are lower in all grades thrn 
any English-speaking group. Hispanics are less likely than either Whites or 
Blacks to be enrolled in postsecondary education. All students who live in 
households where a language other than English is spoken are behind in the 
grade level expected for their age than children from English speaking house- 
holds. In addition, when compared with that of children with English langu- 
age backgrounds, the dropout rate for the Hispanics ip 4.5 times higher and 
the rate for other non English-speaking 3 times higher. 

These data seem to show that limited English-speaking students are not 
faring well in the educational system. To address this problem and to help 
the States and localities provide adequate educational programs for the lim- 
ited English-speaking, the Federal Government has taken an active part in 
financing bilingual education. 

Federal focus on educational problems and needs of persons with limited 
English-speaking ability began with the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments of 1968. These Amendments established the Bilingual Education 

(Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) which autho- 
rized special activities to meet the educational needs and to provide equal 
educational opportunity for other-than-English-speaking children. Initial 
Federal assistance was limited to programs authorized under this legislation. 

o 
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The first. Federal contribution for this program was $7.5 million for FY 1969, 
This was used to fund some 76 projects for over 26,000 limited English-speak- 
ing children. By FY 1978, the Title VII program had grown to include some 
565 projects reaching close to 300,000 children. Appropriations increased to 
$135 million. 

Federal involvement in bilingual education is not limited to the Title 
VII program, even though "program and funding-wise" it is the largest single 
Federal effort in f inane ing bilingual education. Specific provisions for bi- 
lingual education have been included in other major Federal education legis- 
lation. These provisions vary from inclusion of bilingual education under 
certain programs' allowable activities to specification of the exact amount 
or portion of the total Federal contribution which must be spent for bilin- 
gual education programs. Currently, there are over ten federally funded 
programs which ,.ncorporate bilingual education activities in their program 
structure . 

Activity in bilingual education has noc been confined to the Federal 
legislative sphere. The judicial review of cases insuring that limited Eng- 
lish-speaking students not be discriminated against has reachel the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. In the Lau v. Nichol s ':a8e non English--speaking Chinese students 
brought action against the San Francisco Unified School District. The U.S. 
Supreme Court reviewed the case and reversed lower court decisions by conclud- 
ing that school systems receiving Federal education funds are prohibited by 
Title VI, Section 6C1, of the Civil Rights Act from discriminating on the 
basis of race, color or national origin. The court bars any discrimination 
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which has the effect of denying non English-speaking students a 'meaningful 
opportunity" to participate fully in federally funded education programs* 

State legislatures have also taken action to establish bilingual educa- 
tion programs for limited English-speaking children. Bilingual education 
programs have been mandated by over half ot the State legislatures and close 
to half of the States are providing State funds for bilingual education pro- 
grams and the training of teaching personnel to work with limited English- 
speaking persons • 

The success of the Federal bilingual effort has been evaluated in the 
context of the Title VII — Bilingual Education program. The evaluations 
seem to have mixed conclusions as to the effectiveness of the program. These 
range from bilingual education showing little or no impact on student achieve 
ment in math and reading to bilingual education contributing to gains in read 
ing and math scores and lower absenteeism among program participants. 

This report is an analysis of the present Federal involvement in bilin- 
gual education. The major Federal programs will be described and data pro- 
vided, where possible, to show the nature and the extent of the bilingual 
education activities. The report attempts to present the current estimate?; 
of the number of limited English-speaking persons who may require bilingual 
education and some demographic characteristics of these persons, A short 
summary which capsulizes the State efforts in programs for the limited Eng- 
lish-speaking is include^^, as is a brief compilation of the major court cases 
relating to bilingual education. 
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In addition, this report includes a summary and discussion of the first 
and only large scale evaluation of the Title VII program carriad out for the 
U.S. Office of Education. Finally, Federal education legislation which have 
authorized specific bilingual activities are described and legislative his- 
tories for this legislation included. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FEDERALLY SUPPORTED PROGRAMS WHICH CONTAIN BILIFGUAL 

EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

Bil ingual Education : Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Ac t 

Th-^ purpose of this Act is to establish equal educational opportunity for 
all children, to encourage the establishment and operation of educational pro- 
grams using bilingual practices, techniques and methods and to demonstrate ef- 
fective ways of providing instruction for children of limited English profici- 
ency designed to enable them, while using their native cr dominant language, 
to achieve competence in reading, writing and speaking English, 

Basic Programs in Bilingual Education — Local Projects 

The Act authorizes the tommissioner of Education to make grants to one or 
more local educational agency oi institution of higher education (including a 
junior and/or community college) applying jointly with one or more local edu- 
cational agencies for the purposes of establishing, operating and improving 

y 

programs of bilingual education and providing supplementary community and 
educational activities designed to facilitate and expand the implementation 
of bilingual programs, including adult education (particularly for parents of 
children participating in the bilingual education programs) and preschool 
programs . 

\J Bilingual programs are defined in the Code of Federal Regulations 
45 CFR 123,02(g)» In summary, a bilingual education program is an instruction 
program designed to help children of limited Englich-speaking ability pro- 
gress effectively through elementary and secondary school • Instruction may 
be given in English or the native language of the student and in all courses 
or subjects necessary to ensur'^. this progression. The program may include 
children who are not limited English-speaking in order to provide a better 
understanding between students of varying cultural backgrounds. 

12 
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Local projects are required to: concentrate on those children most in 
need, recruit personnel proficient in both English and the language of the 
children, provide measurable goals for determining when children no longer 
need bilingual educational assistance and to provide for follow-up services 
from State and local funds to sustain achievements children may have made in 
the bilingual program. The local project must also demonstrate that receipt 
of the Federal aid will lead to a development of its capabilities to continue 
the program after Federal funding has ended. Participation of English profi- 
cient children in the bilingual program is allowed in order that they might 
contribute to the understanding of language and cultural heritages. The Act 
establishes a 40 percent maximum on the number of ■^nglish proficient children 
who may participate in the program. 

An application for a local project may cover one to three years with 
amended applications permissible in the event of program changes without neces- 
silciting the filing a completely nev; application. The length of time for which 
each project is approved Federal funding depends on the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and various criterion which include the severity of the problems and the 
nature of the program activities. 

The Commissioner of Education may issue an order to any local educational 
agency to submit an application in preparation for termination of assistance 
if that local educational agency does not have a long term need for continued 
assistance. This order would apply after one year and after a right to appeal. 
If the districts situation changes it may reapply to have its grant continued* 
No order to prepare for termination can be issued to a district showing progress 
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and demonstrating clear fiscal inability and if such a district has a continu- 
ing presence of such children, a recent influx of such children are under a 
court order or Title VI plan affecting such children. 

Training Programs for Bilingua l addition to the basic bi- 

lingual education programs, the agency may use part of its 

Federal grant for supplementary Liaining programs for person 

preparing to participate or participating in basic bilingual education pro- 
grams, (in carrying out the training activities the Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to make grants to: one or more institutions of higher education 
(including community and junior colleges) which apply after consultation with, 
or jointly with, one or more local educational agencies; local educational agen- 
cies; and State educational agencies for the following training related activi- 
t ies ; 

— training programs designed to promote career develop- 
ment, advancement and mobility in bilingual education; 

— training programs for teachers, administrators, para- 
professionals, teacher aides and parent associated 
witn bilingual education; 

— programs to train persons to teach and counsel bilin- 
gual education personnel; 

— programs designed to reform and improve bilingual edu- 
cation curricula in graduate education and to attract 
higher educat ion and graduate school facilities for 
bilingual education training; 

— operation of short-term training institutes designed 
to improve the skills of personnel part icipat ing in 
bilingual education programs; and 

— payments of stipends to personnel involved in train- 
ing programs to improve their skills in teaching chil- 
dren with limited English-speaking ability. If a 
State educational agency is the recipient of a train- 
ing grant, then that agency cannot receive more than 
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15 percent of the total appropriation used for train- 
ing under Title VII, 

Fellowships for Preparation of Teacher Trainers : In addition to these 
training programs the Commissioner of Education is authorized to award fellow- 
ships to individuals to allow then to enroll in a full-time program of study 
in the field of training teachers in bilingual education. In order to be eli- 
gible for these fellowships the M:oi>M,i pted for full-time en- 
rollment in a program of study offered by an int> av..i->n of higher education 
and priority must be given to applicants who demonstrate experience and compe- 
tence in the field of bilingual education. Each recipient of a teacher fellow- 
ship is required to serve in the area of teacher training for bilingual educa- 
tion for the same period of time for which that person received funds or to 
repay the assistance. 

State Technical Assistance Programs for Bilingual Education : The Coiranis- 
sioner of Education is authorized to make grants to State educational agencies 
for the coordination of technical assistance to programs of bilingual educa- 
tion operated by local educational agencies within the State, No State educa- 
tional agency can receive more than 5 percent of the total amount paid to lo- 
cal educational agencies within that State for bilingual education programs, 

i/ 

According to the Code of Federal Regulations Federal funds made available 
for State grants for technical assistance must be used to supplement and in- 
crease State funds and not supplant or replace State funding for these activi- 
ties. 



\J Actual citation is Code of Federal Regulations 45 CFR 123, 53(b) ( 1 ) , 
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Supplanting; Federal funds provided under this Act must be used in a 
supplementary capacity and cannot be used to replace State and local funds 
used for programs of bilingual education on the State and local level. There 
is no exception to this provision on the Stat, level. However, on the local 
level a local educational agency can use Federal funds to initiate bilingual 
programs in response to a noncompliance order under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 or an- . state court order to provide services to 

non-English-prof ici^ 

B ilingual Educat ion Pr o g rams for Indian Children : This Act authorizes 
the Commissioner of Education to provide funds for Indian bilingual education 
by using two separate mechanisms. First, elementary and secondary schools 
operated predominantly for Indian children, and nonprofit institutions or or- 
ganizations of an Indian tribe, which operate schools for Indian children can 
be considered a local educational agency and thus eligible for funding under 
the basic bilingual grant program described above. Second, the Commissioner 
of Education is authorized to make payments to the Secretary of the Interior 
for bilingual education program for Indian children on a reservation served 
by an elementary and secondary school operated or funded by the Department of 
Interior, 

Other Provisions o f Title VII — Bilingual Education 

Office of Bilingual Education : Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act also establishes an Office of Bilingual Education within the U.S. 
Office of Education. The responsibilities of the Office of Bilingual Education 
range from coordination of bilingual education programs administered within the 

13 
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U»S» Office of Education and the administration of the federally funded Title 
VII bilingual programs to preparation of biennial reports which assess: the 
national educational needs of children with limited English proficiency, the 
actual number of these children, the cost of extending the bilingual education 
programs to all persons of limited English proficiency from preschool through 
aduli: educational levels, the national needs for bilingual education teaching 
personnel and the prpr~nt ion of an evaluation nf the bilingual education 
programE 

Provisions Related to the \J*S* Commissioner of Education and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, (HEW) : Title VII provides for 
specific responsibilities in the area of bilingual education for the U,S, 
Commissioner of Education and for the Secretary of HEW, 

Commissioner of Education is directed to insure that the Office of Bi- 
lingual Education is adequately staffed to effectively discharge the provi- 
sions of the bilingual education program which include: 

— publication in the Federal Register, six months 
after the enactment of the Education Amendments 
of 1978, bilingual education models which may 
include suggested teacher-pupil ratios, teacher 
qualifications and evaluations models; 

— direct a study on the extent of the need for bilin- 
gual programs in Puerto Rico; 

— coordination and cooperation with other programs 
administered by the U,S, Office of Education which 
serve the educational needs of children of limited 
English proficiency; and 

— develop guidelines for local project evaluations. 
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The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare is directed to: 

— prepare and submit to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent a report identifying the approximate number 
of children of limited English proficiency by lan- 
guage and State by September 30, 1980; 

— develop methods for identifying children of limited 
English proficiency who are in need of bilingual 
education by September 30, 1980; 

— develop evaluation and data gathering models which 
take into account linguistic and cultural differ- 
ences of the child, availability of State programs, 
and programs v.nrlation by September 30, 1980; and 

— prepare ipOi " by December 3' >i; o " m.; feasi- 
bility and cost of converting the bilingual program 
from a discretionary grant program to a formula 
grant program. 

Nonpublic/Private School Children : The Act requires the equitable par- 
ticipation of private school children in bilingual education programs. The' 
Commissioner of Education is authorized to either withhold approval of an 
application if it is not in compliance with the requirements for the partici- 
pation of private school children or to withhold a portion of the funds neces- 
sary for the Commissioner to provide the bilingual education services through 
other arrangements. 

Initial Applications for Funding : Act requires the Commissioner of 
Education to give priority to application from local educational agencies 
located in geographic areas and proposing to assist children in need that 
have historically been underserved by programs of bilingual education. The 
Commissioner is also required, where possible, to allocate funds in propor- 
tion to the geographical distribution of limited English-proficient children 
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throughout the Nation with regard for the ability of the local educational 
agency to carry out a bilingual program and the relative number of low income 
children sought to be benefitted. 

Puerto Rico — Bilingual Programs : Bilingual programs serving limited 
Spanish proficiency children who return to the predominantly Spanish-speak- 
ing island from the mainland U.S. and are unable to function effectively in 
the first language of Puerto Rico which is Spanish may also be served with 
Federal funds under this Act. 

Parental Involvement : The Act provides for the local project applica- 
tion to be developed in consultation with advisory councils partially made 
up of parents of limited English-proficient children. This participation is 
to continue throughout the life of the project grant. Parents are also to 
be informed of the instructional goals of the program and the progress of 
their children. 

R esearch and Development in Bilingual Education : The Act delineates 
research responsibilities of the U.S. Office of Education, the Assistant 
Secretary for Education and the National Institute of Education. It autho- 
rizes $20 million for each fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1983. 
Research activities include studies to determine and evaluate effective 
models for bilingual/bicultural programs and operation of a clearinghouse on 
information for bilingual programs. 

National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education : The Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act provides for the establishment of a National Advisory Council on 
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Bilingual Education to be made up of least 15 members, eight of which must 
be persons experic»:;':e^d in educational problems of persons who are of limited 
English proficienc; ^ teachers, parents of students whose language is 

other than English, program operators and teacher trainers. The Council's 
general responsibilities include advising the Commissioner of Education in 
the operation and implementation of the Title VII programs and the prepara- 
tion of an annual report on the condition of bilingual education. 

Author I ' . ' ; . ^ropi 1 • j ons : Authorizations ot appiupiio., >i\t ..v^r 
bilingual education program grants under Title VII are: $160 million in FY 
1978, $200 million in FY 1979, $250 million in FY 1980, $300 million in FY 
1981, $350 million in FY 1982, and $400 million in FY 1983. From this total, 
sums are made available for training activities and projects and the National 
Advisory Council on Bilingual Education, Regarding the training activities, 
if the total appropriation for any fis.: -1 year is less than $70 million, $16 
million is reserved for training activities but if the total appropriation 
for any fiscal year is greater than $70 million then 20 percent of the excess 
over $70 million is reserved for training activities instead of the flat $16 
million amount. One restriction on the distribution of these training funds 
is that not more than 15 percent of the total training grants can be awarded 
to State educational agencies. The rest must be distributed to local educa- 
tional agencies or institutions of higher education. In addition, after re- 
serving the training activities' sums from the total appropriation, the Com- 
missioner of Education set-aside not more than one percent of the total re- 
maining appropriation for the National Council on Bilingual Education, 
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There is a separate authorization for the State technical assistance 
grants, which increases from $12 million in FY 1979 to $15 million in FY 1981 
and then is set as such sums as may be necessary for FY 1982 and FY 1983. 

Title VII Program Data 

The following chart provides the funding and history of the Eletiiont n t v 
and Secondary Education Act, Tirle VT^ fVM i ^ '^,uuc.i i', , .>^rams tut: FY 
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Funding and Hictory of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title 
Bilingual Education Programs FY 1969-1978 1/ 
(dollars in thousands) 



VII 



m 
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$ 6,270 


$ 7,000 


5 7,000 


5 10,000 












12 


16 


17 


17 












0 


5 1,200 


5 3,900 


$ 4,375 












0 


38 


40 


46 



ll Except for authorizations and appropriations the other totals are estimated. 

II This does not include the separate authorizations for State educational agency grants for technical 
assistance which began in 1974 and increased from 56.75 million in FY 1974 to $9.78 million in FY 1978. 

3/ These activities were not authorized until P.L. 93-380, Education Amendments of 1974. 

Source: This table was compiled from Appropriations Hearings for FY 1969-1979 and data provided by the 
U.S. Office of Education - Bilingual Education. 
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j^. '^ata not Included in the Funding Table 

onpublic School Participation in Title VII Programs 
According to the Office of Bilingual Education, Elementary and Secondary 
Branch, for project year 1977-1978, (FY 1977 appropriation) the portion of ESEA 
Title VII children served who attend nonpublic schools is 6*4-7,l percent. This 
is 18,000-20,000 of the grand total of approximately 280,000 children. The 
portion of the ESEA Title VII funds expended on services to nonpublic school 

is 3,0-3,9 percent. This is $3,5-$5 million of the grand total of 
$115 million, 

~ Grade Level of Students in Title VII — Bilingual Education 
Programs 

According to John Molina, former Director of the U,S, Office of Bilin- 
gual Education, in testimony before the House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, during hearings in June 1977 on H,R, 15, 
during school year 1976-1977, approximately 2 percent of those enrolled in 
the bilingual programs were preschool children, about 14 percent were high 
school students and approximately 84 percent were children in the elementary 
school leveK 

— Per Pupil Costs 

According to the Office of Education, for students enrolled in the Title 
VII projects. Federal per pupil expenditures for Title VII ranged from $150 to 
$739 with an average expenditure of $310, Considering all sources of funds, 
State, local, or other Federal, the per pupil cost for Title VII students 
ranged from $1,127 to $2,120 with an average of $1,398* The total per pupil 
cost for non Title VII students ranged from $992 to $1,354 with an average of 
$1,022, 
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Number of Non L imited English-Speaking Participants in the Ti tle VII 
Programs ^ — 

According to Section 703(a)(4)(B), a program of bilingual education may 
make provision for the voluntary enrollment of a limited number of children 
whose language is English in order that they may acquire an understanding of 
the cultural heritage of children of limited English-speaking ability. For 
program participation, children whose language is other than English must be 
given priority. This section also stipulates that in no way shall the pro- 
gram be designed for the purpose of teaching a foreign lang^.age to English- 
speaking children. Currently the Office of Education estimates that approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the bilingual Title VII program participants are English 
speaking. 

Number of Languages Served in the Bilingual Program 

According to the U.S. Office of Education there are approximately 60 lan- 
guages used in the bilingual education program. These languages include: var- 
ious dialects of American Indian and Pacific Island natives; Spanish and the 
various languages spoken on the Asian snd European continent. The Appendix 
contains a State-by-State account of the FY 1977 funds for Title VII. 

Program Activities 

Bilingual education programs provide a wide-range network of activities 
and services that offer all or part of the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum in a language other than English. In an attempt to describe the 
various activities undertaken in bilingual projects two major types of pro- 
grams emerge. One is a transitional program designed to use the native langu- 
age of the limited English-speaking child only in the primary grades, usually 
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kindergarten through third grade. These programs try to promote learning in 
general subjects until a child's English is proficient enough to be used en- 
tirely in the school environment and the child is placed in the regular class. 
The other type of program can be categorized as a maintenance program. This 
program tries to develop English language skills by instructing in both the 
native language of the child and in English in order to help children become 
proficient in both. Examples of bilingual programs can be divided into three 
categories, i.e., schoolroom programs, teacher and teacher training programs 
•and curriculum development programs. A brief description of activities which 
may be included in these typs of programs follow: 

— Schoolroom programs : 

— Limited English-speaking students participate in full day programs in 
which all the daily curriculum is taught in their native language. In some 
cases students spend all their school days in classes where their native 
tongue is spoken, in other cases students alternate between classes taught in 
English and those taught in their native tongue, while in still other casss 
students spend mornings in classes taught in English and afternoons in classes 
taught in their native language. 

— Teacher and teacher training : 

— In some classes students are taught in their native language by one 
teacher. This teacher may teach all curriculum areas, i.e., reading, math, 
history, etc. In other cases there may be tv;o teachers in the classroom for 
all or part of the classes, one teacher who is English-speaking, the nther 
who speaks the native language of the students. 
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— Recruitment of bilingual teachers is also an activity 
which is carried on with bilingual funds; 

— Instructional aides are used in some situations. These 
are persons who speak the native language of the chil- 
dren and who work with the regular classroom teachers; 
and 

— Funds are also used to help train personnel to identify 
a limited English-speaking child, assess the educational 
needs of the child, and understand the cultural heritage 
of the child. 



— Curriculum development : 

— Funds are used to prepare instructional material for the non English- 
speaking child. Often times textbooks and support materials, for example, li- 
brary books, school manuals, e^.c, are not printed in languages other than 
English and the bilingual funds are used to trancl '?.t:»*i these materials or to 
purchase comparable materials for the limited English-speaking child; 

— If a bilingual project is demonstrating gains in the academic achieve- 
ment of the limited English-speaking child funds are used to disseminate the 
program as a model for other schools and areas to use. 

1/ 

Emergency S chool Aijd 

The Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), Title VII of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, P.L. 92-318, provided finanical assistance for the following: 

— to meet the special needs occasioned by the elimi- 
nation of minority l_l group segregation and discri- 
mination among students and faculty in elementary 
and secondary schools ; 
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JL/ This description pertains to the bilingual grants under ESAA prior 
to the amendments made to this program by P.L. 95-561. For a description 
of these changes see page 85 of this report. 

II According to the Code of .Federal Regulations 45 CFR 181.1(d) minor- 
ity is defined as any persons or persons of ^^ro, American Indian, Spanish- 
surnamed American or Oriental ancestry* ,<ll i 
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— to encourage voluntary elimination, reduction o** 
prevention of minority group isolation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with substantial pro- 
portions of minority group students; 

— to aid school children in overcoming the educational 
disadvantages of minority group isolation. 

ESAA authorizes the Assistant Secretary of Education to provide two types 
of financial aid. Eighty-two percent of each yearns total appropriation is re- 
served for apportionment among the States based on an entitlement formula. 
Each State receives a $75,000 base grant plus an additional amount based on 
the State's proportion of minority group children, with no State receiving 
less than $100,000 in any fiscal year. The ESAA entitlement program includes 
basic grants, pilot project grants, and nonprofit organization grants. In ad- 
dition up to 5 percent of the total appropriation can be used for grants which 
provide compensatory services to students who had previously received such ser- 
vices under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act but who are 
no longer receiving such services as a result of attendance area changes under 
a desegregation order or plan issued after August 21, 1974. The remaining 13 
percent of the total ESAA appropriation is reserved for specific set-aside 
programs and discretionary projects. These Federal grants are awarded in na- 
tional competitions and include bilingual grants, educational television pro- 
jects, special programs and projects, evaluation contracts, and metropolitan 
area projects . 



1/ 

Under Section 708 of P.L. 92-318 ESAA bilingual grants can be awarded to 



local educational agencies in which minority group children are not receiving 
an equal educational opportunity because of language and cultural differences. 

1/ The provisions described below remain unchanged under P.L. 95-561. 
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Four percent of the total funds available under ESAA are reserved for bilin- 
gual grants. These are awarded for the purposes of developing or implement- 
ing bilingual/bicul tural curriculum to improve reading, writing and speaking 
skills of minority students from environments in which English is not the do- 
minant language. The projects are also designed to enhance mutual interracial 
and intdrethnic understanding. Implementation plans must include adequate pro- 
visions for professional staff training. To qualify for a bilingual grant a 
local educational agency must be implementing an eligible desegration plan and 
meet the requirements for a basic grant. Basic grants may be awarded to any 
local educational agency which is implementing a required plan or has adopted 
and will implement a nonrequired plan if assistance is made available; or has 
a plan to enroll non-resident students in its schools to reduce minority group 
isolat ion; or in the case of districts wi'-ti minority group enrollments exceed- 
ing 50 percent is establishing or maintaining at least one integrated school. 

Bilingual programs and projects must be designed to complement other ESSA 
programs and projects in the local educational agency. The Assistant Secretary 
for Education is responsible as well as for ensuring that all Federal programs 
relating to bilingual education are coordinated. 

Bilingual grants may also be awarded under the special programs and pro- 
jects grants. The Assistant Secretary for Education provides grants to private 
nonprofit agencies, institutions and organizations to develop curricula at the 
request of an eligible local educational agency and to meet the educational 
needs of children with limited English-speaking ability to understand the his- 
tory and cultural background of the minority groups of which these children are 
members . 
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Enrollments and Expenditures for Bilingual Grants 

Following is a table which shows the obligation and number of bilingual 
projects under ESAA for five fiscal years, FY 1974-1978. 



Year 


Appropriations 


Total 


Average 


Total States 


Total LEA 


Awards 


Award 


Served 


Served 


1978 


$8,600,000 


32 


$268,750 


18 


32 


1977 


8,600,000 


32 


268,750 


18 


32 


1976 






1/ 




8,600,000 


32 


285,889 


8 


32 


1975 


9,052,000 


34 


266,235 


8 


34 


1974 


9,958,000 


44 


228,000 


10 


44 


A more detailed table 


of the bil 


ingual ESAA grants 


which lists the 


grants 


by State 


and locality is included in 


the Appendix. 







School districts receiving the 34 ESAA bilingual grants in FY 1975 re- 
ported a total enrollment of 1,160,295 students; 680,385 or 58.6 percent mi- 
nority enrollment and 479,910 or 41.4 percent nonminority enrollment. Of the 
total enrollment for that year, some 317,045 or 27.3 percent were identified 
as children whose dominant language was not English. School districts esti- 
mated that some 93,045 students or 8 percent of the total enrollment in local 
education agencies participated in bilingual projects under ESAA in FY 1975, 
46,801 (50.4 percent) with Spanish surnames. 

Also according to the Office of Education approximately 5,000 students 
from nonpublic schools participated in the bilingual projects in FY 1975. 



J^/ This amount includes additional funds reserved to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education under section 708(a)(2) of the ESAA Act, special programs 
and projects. 
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General Enrollment and Expenditures for ESAA Grants 

In FY 1974 a survey was conducted by the Office of Education to deter- 
mine the number of Spanish-surnamed students enrolled in school districts 
with ESAA projects. Of the $233,355,147 total FY 1974 ESAA obligation, 
$96,351,199 (41.3 percent) was awarded for projects in school districts which 
enrolled a substantial number of Spanish-surnamed students. Some 344 (31.8 
percent) of the total 1,038 ESAA projects were awarded for projects in school 
districts with a substantial number of Spanish-surnamed students, (24 States, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). Of approximately 6.8 million students 
enrolled in these school districts, about 1.9 million (28 percent) had Spanish 
surnames . 

Examples of A ctivities Sponsored Under the ESAA Projects Grants 
Some representative activities sponsored under ESAA project grants in- 
clude : 

support for bilingual/bicultural instruction in the 
basic skills of reading, writing and mathematics for 
elementary students; 

establishment of special instruction features in the 
project schools, i.e., multiracial/multiethnic classes, 
individualized instruction in reading and mathematics, 
and ntilizar.ion of bilingual teachers and counselors; 

" te&chiiig non liinglieh languages as subject areas and 
using chis fracpework to instruct non-English dominant 
cr ron-Fnglish taonclingual students in other curricu- 
lum aTf^.ati like reading and mathematics; 

placing special emphasis on the appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the relevant culture in each ethnic 
program through a multicultural and interdisciplinary 
approach to social studies; 
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— providing training workshops and sessions which in- 
clude home visits and intensive counseling to increase 
educational achievement of the limited English-speak- 
ing; and 

— providing short teacher training sessions to familiar- 
ize the teachers of bilingual children with new instruc- 
tional strategies for teaching effectively in multi- 
ethnic/multicultural environments . 

Bilingual Vocational Training 

The Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, added a new program to 
the Vocational Education Act, Part J — Bilingual Vocational Training. These 
Amendments authorized the Commissioner of Education and the Secretary of La- 
bor to: develop and disseminate information on the status of bilingual voca- 
tional training; evaluate the impact of such training programs on unemploy- 
ment, the need for trained personnel and underemployment; report findings 
annually to the President and Congress and draft regulations and guidelines 
for this program. 

The Amendments authorized the Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to States and local educational agencies, pcstsecondary institutions, private 
nonprofit vocational training institutions, and other nonprofit organizations 
and institutions for the purpose of providing training in recognized occupa- 
tions and new and emerging occupations and to enter into contracts with pri- 
vate for-profit agencies and organizations to assist them in conducting bi- 
lingual vocational training programs. 
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The Education Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, authorized support for in- 
structor training programs and for the development of instructional materials 
and techniques. Twenty-five percent of the total appropriation for bilingual 
vocational training is to be used for, instructor training and ten percent is 
earmarked for the development of instructional materials and techniques. This 
leaves approximately 65 percent of the total bilingual vocational appropriation 
for bilingual training programs. 

Authorizations of appropriations for this program are $70 million in FY 
1979. $80 million in FY 1980, $90 million in FY 1981 and $80 million in FY 
1982. 

According to the FY 1978 Budget Justifications, during school year 1977- 
1978 appropriations for the bilingual vocational training activities were to- 
be approximately $2.8 million. Twenty-two projects were to be supported under 
this program. The projects were to involve approximately 2,150 students at 
an average cost of $1,300 per student. These 22 projects would involve some 
seven different languages. 

According to the FY 1979 Budget Justifications assuming FY 1979 appro- 
priations will be approximate $2,800,000 there will be fourteen projects for 
bilingual vocational training. This effort will provide actual vocational 
training for 1,210 persons of limited English-speaking ability at a cost of 
$1,500 for a total of $1,820,000. There will also be projects for bilingual 
vocational instructor training. This will involve 60 instructors for a cost 
of $700,000. The appropriation will also be used for one project for the de- 
velopment of instructional materials for bilingual vocational training pro- 
grams for an approximate cost of $280,000. 
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The following table shows the authorization level, the budget request 
end the ^ctual appropriation level for bilingual vocational training for FY 



Ye^t Authorizati on Budget Request Appropriation 

1975 $17,500,000 1/ 0 $2,800,000 

1976 17,500,000 2/ 0 2,800,000 

1977 10,000,000 2/ 2,800,000 2,800,000 

1978 60,000,000 2/ 2,800,000 2,800,000 



S^ct^ion 192 of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended by Sec- 
tiC^^ BAi(^)(7) of P.L. 93-380 mandated the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
st«^^y th^ status of bilingual vocational training in the United States. The 
repute v^s submitted to Congress and the President in 1976. According to an 
xip^^te of this report in FY 1977 , vocational education training programs were 
be^-^g fu^^ed in 13 States; Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana 
Ma^-^e, N^^ Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and 
Vi^'^inia* These programs involved some 1 ,478 students and were taught in 9 
la<^^\i^^e^l Spanish, Chinese, Russian, Eskimo, French, Sioux, Navajo, Korean, 
gn<* Vi^tt^^mese. For a detailed table which lists the individual Part J pro- 
je^^s fu^^^ed in FV 1977 see the Appendix. 

1/ Authorization level set by P.L- 93-380, Education Amendments of 1974 
2/ Authorization level set by P.L. 94-482, Education Amendments of 1976 
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On November 7, 1978 the Department of Health, Education and Welfare an- 
nounced the school year 1978-1978 (FY 1979) Bilingual Vocational Training 
Projects. There will be twelve projects in seven states i.e., California, 
Florida, Illinois, New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas. In addition 
there will be three bilingual vocational instructor training projects in 
California, New York ad Texas and one bilingual instructional materials, 
methods and technique development project in Virginia. The total awards for 
FY 1979 are $2.8 million. Nine of these projects will be conducted for Spanish 
speakers, two for persons who speak ChineSv^, and one for speakers of Sioux lan- 
guage. A list of these projects and their awards totals are contained in the 
Appendix. 

Public Library Services 

The Library Services and Construction Act, Title I, provides for the ex- 
tension of public library services to areas without these services or with in- 
adequate services in order: to make library services more accessible to per- 
sons who, Dy reason of distance, residence, language, physical handicap or 
other disadvantage, are unable to receive the benefits of public library ser- 
vices regularly made available to the public; to strengthen metropolitan pub- 
lic libraries which serve as national or regional resource centers; and to im- 
prove and strengthen State library administrative agencies. 
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The Education Amendments of 1974 added new provisions to the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act to give greater attention to meeting the library 
needs of persons of limited English-speaking ability, ritate library plms are 
to provide assurances that priority be given to projects serving areas with 
high concentrations of people with limited English-speaking ability (as well 
as high concentrations of low-income families). 

The Library Services and Construction Acc, Title I, allots funds to 
States by grants on a formula matching basis. Each State receives a base 
grant of $200,000 with the remaining appropriation distributed to each State 
via its portion of the total population of all the States. The Federal share 
of the program costs ranges from 33 percent to 66 percent, except for the 
Trust Territories which are 100 percent federally funded. States match the 
Federal share in proportion to their per capita income and maintain the level 
of expenditure of the second preceding fiscal year. 

The Library Services and Construction Act Amendments ot 1977 (P.L. 95-123) 
have changed the allocation formula for Title I for appropriations in excess 
of $60 million dollars so that urban resource libraries can receive additional 
support. When the total appropriations are in excess of $60 million then 50 
percent of the amount in excess of $60 million must be reserved from the Title 
I allotments to the States for grants to major urban resource libraries. These 
grants are to be used to improve the capability of public libraries in densely 
populated areas. 
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Some examples of Title I services which address the bilingual and bicul- 
tural i.fe^eds of persons of limited English-speaking ability are as follows: 

— assessment of bilingual and bicultural library needs; 

— library preschool programs for Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren to help them prepare for entry iuto formalized 
education by fostering the development of language 
skills, perception skills, reading and listening; 

— concurrent parent classes to help parents create the 
proper home environment for learning; 

— programs which include story hours in different langu- 
ages, media mobiles with bilingual staff and materials 
and bilingual telephone story-telling; 

— coordination projects with adult basic education by sup- 
plying bilingual materials in public libraries that 
would help the newly literate adults be able to develop 
reading skills; 

— twenty-four hour information and referral services oper- 
ated by bilingual staff to connect persons of limited 
English-speaking ability with local community agencies 
which provide services; 

— books-by-mail services to reach those persons who live 
in rurally isolated areas by supplying bilingual book 
selections ; 

— bilingual programs and large-print programs fov the el- 
derly who would otherwise be unable to participate in 
library services; 

— minority recruitment and training programs providing 
scholarships to attend graduate library schools; 

— training in the selection of books in other languages; 

— library services to residents in State supported in-- 
stitutions including recording programs for the blind 
and visually handicapped; 

— bookmobile services for migrant families, Indians on 
reservations, rural residents, patients, and inmates, 
with bilingual personnel providing the services; 
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— separate libraries established for other than English- 
speaking persons; 

— library cultural centers where persons can learn about 
their cultural heritage; and 

— library sponsored bilingual centers which are multi- 
service centers which run programs in language skills 
and cultural appreciation. 

The U.S. Office of Education, Office of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
requested that States receiving Library Services and Construction Act, Title I, 
funds report the amount of money spent on library services which directly serve 
persons of limited English-speaking ability. According to the Office of Lib- 
raries and Learning Resources, there was $3,750,000 spent on programs specifi- 
cally designed for the limited English-speaking in FY 1976. This level is es- 
timated to have remained the same for FY 1977. The Office was not able to 
provide individual spending levels for each State and the total number of per- 
sons of limited English-speaking ability who participated in these programs 
for these fiscal years. 

Right to Read — National Reading Improvement Programs 

The purpose of the national reading improvement programs is to provide 
service and resources and to stimulate educational institutions, governmental 
agencies and private organizations zo improve and expand their activities re- 
lated to reading. 

Reading improvement programs authorized by the Education Amendments of 
1974, P.L. 93-380, Title VII include six discretionary grant programs and one 
State e.itit iement program, all of which may include a bilingual component in 
their program operations. The discretionary programs are: 
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1) Reading Improvement Projects — authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to enter into agreements with State and/or local educational agen- 
cies, nonprofit private schools, public and private nonprofit agencies and 
other cultural and education resources of the community to implement projects 
involving the use of innovative methods, systems, materials and programs to 
strengthen pre-elementary school programs and programs in elementary schools 
having large number of high percentages of children with reading deficiencies. 
The use of biligual education methods and techniques, to the extent consistent 
with the number of elementary school-age children in the area served by a read- 
ing program, who are of limited English-speaking ability, is also provided for 
under this program. 

No State can receive more than 12 1/2 percent of the total funds appro- 
priated for the reading improvement projects. Authorizations for the program 
are given in conjunction with the State Reading Improvement programs and are 
$9 million for FY 1978. 

2) Special Emphasis Projects — authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to enter into contracts with local educational agencies to carry 
out projects to determine the effectiveness of intensive reading instruction 
on elementary school children by reading specialists and reading teachers com- 
pared to regular classroom teachers with no specialized training in reading 
instruction . 

Authorizations for this program are $25 million. 
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3) Reading Academies — authorizes the Commissioner of Education 
to make grants to and contracts with State and local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, community organizations and other nonprofit 
organizations to provide for national reading improvement needs of in-school 
as well as out-of-school youths and adults not normally served by traditional 
local reading programs. This involves the utilization of institutions and 
community-based groups not ordinarily used as sponsoring agencies to provide 
reading instruction . 

Authorir.ations for FY 1978 are $10 million. 

4) State Leadership and Training — authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to enter into agreements with State educational agencies for che 
purpose of carrying out leadership and training activities designed to pre- 
pare personnel throughout the State to conduct projects which have been demon- 
strated to be effective in overcoming reading deficiencies- These activities 
are limited to: assessments of need, including personnel needs relating to 
reading problems in the State; inservice training for local reading program 
administrators and instructional personnel; and technical assistance and dis- 
semination of information to local educational agencies and other appropriate 
nonprofit organizations and agencies* 

Authorizations are set at $6.4 million for FY 1978. 

5) National Impact Activities — authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to carry out either directly or through grants or contracts innova- 
tion and development projects and activities of national sign^.f icance which 
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show promise of impacting significantly on the reading deficiencies of the 
Nation and to disseminate information related to these programs. 

Authorizations are $800,000 for FY 1978. 

6) Inexpensive Book Distribution Program — requires the Commis- 
sioner of Education to issue a contract to a private nonprofit group or pub- 
lic agency to provide an inexpensive book distribution program. Books are 
to be distributed as gifts, on loan, or at a nominal cost to provide incen- 
tives and opportunities for students to read. This program is used as a 
mechanism for supplying the Reading is Fundamental (RIF) program. 

Authorizations are $9 million. 

The entitlement program authorized under the National Reading Improve- 
dent Program is the State Reading Improvement Programs , This program is de- 
signed to provide financial assistance to States for the development of com- 
prehensive programs to improve reading proficiency and reading instruction in 
the elementary schools; to provide State leadership in planning, improving, 
execution and evaluation of reading programs in the elementary schools and 
training of special reading personnel and specialists needed in reading im- 
provement program? . ' 

One percent )f the tot^il appropriation for this program is reserved for 
programs in the outlying territories and the remainder is distributed to each 
State based on the Staters portion of the population 5-12 years of age. No 
State can receive less than $50,000. Sixty percent of each State's allotment 
must be passed through to the local educatio ;encies. 
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According to the Right to Read Office in the U.S. Office of Education, 
approximately 5 percent-10 percent of the total FY 1978 appropriation of $8.1 
million for the reading improvement awards benefit persons with limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability. 

Under the Inexpensive Book Distribution Program, Reading is Fundamental 
(RIF), the Right to Read Office estimates that 132,000 Spanish-speaking child- 
ren benefited from the Federal contribution in FY 1978. 

For FY 1975 the Right to Read staff carried out a program search which 
would identify programs and participants as limited English-speaking or bi- 
lingual. They were able to identify 24 community-based and reading academy 
projects with bilingual education components, in addition to an adult tele- 
vision reading series project and a parent education project. The community- 
based projects with a bilingual component received $70,000 in FY 1975, read- 
ing academy projects with a bilingual component received $400,000 in FY 1975. 
The adult television reading series and the parent education project were 
funded for a two year period at an estimated $881,000. 

For the other Ilight to Read program components, the actual number of 
limited English-speaking students who receive services under these programs 
and the amount spent specifically for the limited English-speaking is not 
available . 



1/ Reading academies provide reading instruction and assistance other- 
wise "unavailable to youths and adults through school or community-based pro- 
jects. 
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Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds 

The Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds are au- 
thorized by Title IV, Part A, Subpart 4 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
as amended. The specific programs authorized by the Act are Talent Search, 
Upward Bound, Educational Opportunity Centers and Special Services for Disad- 
vantaged Students, These four programs have as their common goal, the identi- 
fication and delivery of support services to disadvantaged students. The ser- 
vices are to help the students initiate, continue and/or resume post secondary 
education. P.L. 93-380, Education Amendments of 1974, amends the special ser- 
vices program to include limited English-speaking ability as eligible program 
participants. 

From FY 1972 through FY 1978 the funding levels for these prog'-nms have 
basically remained the same. The following table provides estimated program 
data for FY 1977 and FY 1978. 
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1977 1978 
Estimate Estimate 



Talent Search 

Federal dollars $ 6,000,000 $ 6,000,000 

Number of students 146,400 146,400 

(Veterans) ....o (3,190) (3,190) 

Cost per student v $ 41 $ 41 

Number of projects • 116 116 

Cost per project $ 51,724 $ 51,724 

Upward Bound 

Federal dollars $38,331,000 $38,331,000 

Number of students: 

Regular students 29,000 29,000 

(Veterans) (12,600) (12,600) 

Cost per student: 

Regular students $ 1,201 $ 1,201 

(Veterans) ($ 278) ($ 278) 

Number of projects <i... 403 403 

Cost per project $ 95,114 $ 95,114 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 

Federal dollars $23,000,000 $23,000,000 

Number of students 100,000 100,000 

(Veterans) (7,011) (7,011) 

Cost per student $ 230 $ 230 

Number of projects 327 327 

Cost per project $ 70,336 $ 70,336 

Educational Opportunity Centers 

Federal dollars $ 3,000,000 $ 3,000,000 

Number of students 67,000 67,000 

(Veterans) (2,544) (2,544) 

Cost per student r $ 45 $ 45 

Number of projects 12 12 

Cost per project $ 250,000 $ 250,000 

Total 

Students 355,000 355,000 

Project.8 858 858 

Source: Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. 

House of Representatives. Department of Labor and Health, Education 

and Welfare for FY 1978. Part 5 — Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare: Education, p. 480. 
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Projects funded under the Special Services Program are to provide support 
services such as tutorial, academic, careers and personal counseling and re- 
medial or special classes which would enable disadvantage students to remain 
in postsecondary school and complete their program of study. 

According to the code of the Federal Regulations (45 CFR 157) to be eli- 
gible for special services bilingual programs a student of limited English- 
speaking ability must be: 

~ enrolled or accepted for enrollment at an institution 
which has a Special Services project; 

— a citizen or national of the United States or have a 

visa which identifies the individual as a person who 

IS in the country for other than a temporary purpose 

and intends to become a permanent resident; and 

~ an individual with academic potential with a need for 
bilingual education, teaching, guidance and counseling 
in order to pursue successfully a program for post- 
secondary education. 

If an applicant receives funds to conduct a Special Services project 
that will exclusively serve, or serve a significant number of, students of 
limited English-speaking ability, the grantee is to select the particpants 
on the basis of their difficulty in speaking and understanding instructions 
in the English language. The regulations require that students of limited 
English-speaking ability be provided special instruction in the use of the 
English language, either through the project or the institution's regular 
program of instruction, to overcome the language limitation in o der to 
pursue their postsecondary education program. 

According to the U.S. Office of Education, there are 40 States and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands which have limited English-speaking 
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students participating in the special services program. These students total 
some 4,280 out of the total program participation of 94,609, and are in 141 in 
stitutions of higher education, A detailed table which describes the special 
services projects by State is included in the Appendix, 

Strenghtening Developing Institutions Program 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, provides for assistance to 
developing institutions of higher education, which demonstrate a desire and a 
potential to make a substantial contribution to higher education resources, 
but, which for financial and other reasons are "struggling for survival and 
are isolated from the main currents of academic life," Activities supported 
under this program may include efforts to improve the quality of curricula, 
•faculty, student services, administration, and other areas of institutional 
operations « 

Eligible institutions must meet the requirements of the Office of Educa- 
tion for participation in programs supporting institutions for a five year 
period preceding the awarding of the grant. In the legislative amendments of 
1972, P.L, 92-318, and 1974, P,L, 93-380, Congress expressed its concern for 
the special needs of Indian and Spanish-speaking people by authorizing the 
Commie 3 ionesr of Education to waive these requirements for institutions which 
make higher education more accessible to Indians and to waive three years of 
the requirements for institutions when this would result in substantially in- 
creasing educational opportunity for Spanish-speaking people. 
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The program provides assistance to eligible applicant institutions in the 
form of "advanced" institutional grants and "basic" institutional grants* Ad- 
vanced grants are multiyear awards, extending up to five years, for the devel- 
opment of comprehensive planning, management and evaluation capabilities; for 
undertaking special purpose programs and innovative projects; and for activi- 
ties directed toward the attainment of financial self-suf ficiency % The basic 
grants provide assistance in general areas of institutional operations among 
applicants whose pace of development is necessarily modest% According to the 
Office of Education, basic grants in the amount of $52 million were made in 
FY 1977 to 203 institutions* Among these, 31 grants were awarded to institu- 
tions serving substantial numbers of Spanish-speaking and 32 grants were 
awarded to institutions with large native American Indian enrollments* This 
amounted to $4,680,000 for institutions with a high portion of Spanish-speak-, 
ing and $4,160,000 for the institutions with a high portion of American In- 
dianSu The amount directed specifically to bilingual education varies con- 
siderably from institution to institution ranging from support services of 
counseling and tutoring to employment of bilingual instructors or the devel- 
opent of bilingual teacher education* 

The following are some examples of the funded activities under the basic 
program grants : 

— additional bilingual instructors and counselors; 

— teacher training programs, developing new minors 
in bilingual education; 

— bilingual tutoring services; and 
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recruitment development for persons with limited 
English-^speaking ability. 

The advanced institutional development program has avarded some $58 mil- 
liot^ to 16 institutions. Two of these institutions have substantial numbers 
of SPanisn'^Qpeaking students and one has a substantial portion of native 
American jn^ian students. The total Federal funds under the advanced grant 
pro^^m fc?r institutions with a high portion of Spanish-«speaking in 1977 was 
$3,6 luillion, this was 6.2 percent of the total grants for the advanced pro- 
grait^* The institution with a high portion of native Americans received ,4 
percent 0^ the total advanced programs grants for 1977 for a total of $200,000. 

the following are some examples of the funded activities under the ad- 
vanc^i Ptc^Stain grants: 

revising and strengthening curricula, developing 
bilingual materials for learning resource centers 
and providing intensive courses in English for 
students whose dominant language is other than 
English; 

establistiing of language and linguistic research 
centers which study the language and learning prob- 
lems of Spanish-^speaking persons; 

--^ diagnostic testing, instructional and skills devel- 
opment programs and special counseling for limited 
English-speaking students about to begin their post- 
secondary education program; 

--^ improving faculty advising procedures for students 
with limited English speaking ability; and 

supporting career awareness centers and expanded 
placement offices for those students with limited 
English-speaking ability. 
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Adult Education 

The Adult Education Act, P.L. 91-230, as amended authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to States to support programs that would 
help eliminate functional illiteracy among adults 16 years of age and older. 
The grants are made to States on a formula based on the number of adults 
within the States who lack high school equivalency and who are not enrolled 
in school. The Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380, amended the State 
grant provisions of the Adult Education Act to provide for bilingual adult 
education programs to be carried out in coordination with bilingual education 
programs assisted under Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and the Vocational Education Act, 

Under an amendment to the Adult Education Act passed in 1976, no less 
than 10 percent of a State's grant must be used for special experimental 
projects including: developing innovative methods of teaching persons of 
limited English-speaking ability; furthering programs of national signific- 
ance; increasing participation of community schools; or supporting training 
programs for adult education personnel. 

The regulations for the adult education State grants (45 CFR 166.]2(e)) 
require the States to include in their annual plan a statement which describes 
the policies, procedures and criteria to be followed by the State agency in 
approving adult bilingual programs, in identifying persons of limited English- 
speaking ability and in the methods used to determine the services needed by 
these persons. 
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the Appendix contains a table which shows the estimated enrollment in 
adult basic education programs by State for persons of limited English-speak- 
ing ability for FY 1976. 

The following table shows the total enrollment in adult education pro- 
grams by £.ge , sex and year of school completed and the expenditures of the 
programs, for all persons participating in the program. 



School Year School Year School Year 

1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

1,037,000 1,166,000 1,166,000 



342,210 384,780 384,780 

228,140 256,520 256,520 

155,550 174,900 174,900 

165,920 186,560 186,560 

103,700 116,600 116,600 

41,480 46,640 46,640 



445,910 501,380 501,380 

591,090 664,620 664,620 

85,034 95,612 95,612 

77,775 87,450 87,450 

$62 $62 $62 

$7,150,000 $8,050,000 



Estimated Participation 

By Age 

16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 & Over 

By Sex 

Male 
Femal e 

Completed 8th Grade 
Completed General Education 
Development (GED) 

Average Federal Cost 
Per Student 

Special Projects and 
Teacher Training 



FY 1976 



$8,050,000 
FY 1977 FY 1978 estimate 



Total Appropriation $71,500,000 $80,500,000 $80,500,000 

Source: Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations. 

House of Represehtatives . Department of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare for FY 1978. Part 5 — Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare: Education, p. 354. 
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Another program is authorized under the Adult Education Act, as amended 
by P.L. 93-29, which provides for educational programs for elderly persons 
whose ability to read and write English is limited and who live in areas 
with a culture different from their own. Thus far, this program has not 
received any Federal funding. 

Migrant Education 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, contains special 
provisions for children of migrant workers. It authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to State educational agencies based on the full- 
time equivalency of the number of migratory children residing in the State. 
The number of children is multiplied by 40 percent of the State average per 
pupil expenditure (but not less than 80 percent nor more than 120 percent 
of the national per pupil expenditure). Each State is to receive at least 
the same amount as it did in the previous fiscal year. 

Among the objectives of the program is one specific to children with 
limited English-speaking ability. Existing programs are to expand to include 
non-English speaking and migrant children with limited English-speaking abil- 
ities by more accurately assessing oral language skills and development by 
pretest and posttest achievement in the English and Spanish language arts; 
and prescribing bilingual approaches to meet the needs of the various migrant 
populations . 

Funds allocated for this program in FY 1978 were $145,750,940 serving 
approximately 296,000 migrant children. The allotments for FY 1979 are 
$173,548,829 to serve approximately 323,000 migrant children. 
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According to the Office of Education it is difficult to determine the 
exact number of migrant children who are limited English-speaking, However, 
in 1975 the National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren reported that an estimated 60 percent of migrant workers moving within 
and across States were non-English-speaking and that 70 percent were of Mexi- 
can-American extraction. According to the report many of these children use 
English only as a second language. 

The methods by which States address the needs of migrant children may 
not be bilingual in the same meaning of the word as used in Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act — Bilingual Education (see p. 5 for 
definition). There does seem to exist a wide range of instructional and sup- 
port services under the migrant program which do consider the language devel- 
opment needs of the limited English or non-English-speaking migrant children. 
One example of an individual State's effort in the area of bilingual instruc- 
tion under the migrant program is California's Master Plan, A select summary 
of the plan's objectives which are specific to bilingual needs of the migrant 
are : 

— the plan defines the need of migrant children to com- ' 
municate stating that many migrant families are Span- 
ish-speaking and children of these families need to 
communicate in Spanish while learning English, skill 
subjects and social skills; 

— selected goals of the California plan include: the 
development of skills in reading, writing, and lis- 
tening in English and in the child's dominant langu- 
age; provision for bilingual/bilcultural instruction 
aides and tutors for individualized instruction of 
migrant children; and the provision of bilingual/bi- 
cultural teachers for migrant funded teaching posi- 
tions ; 
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— the plan also calls for optimizing the opportunities 
for parents and communities to become involved in the 
program by making provisions for bilingual communica- 
tion between program staff and administrators and the 
parents, (it calls for all printed material sent to 
migrant farm families to be in Spanish and English 
and that all meetings involving farm families be con- 
ducted in Spanish and English for the benefit of any 
non-English-speaking parent. The plan authorizes the 
employment of translators and interpretors for these 
purposes • ) 

In addition, the California Plan establishes within the State Depart- 
ment of Education a Bureau of Migrant Education, One of the functions of 
this bureau is to implement affirmative action emplojnnent policies through 
a special program called the Mini-Corps. The basic aim of this program is 
to provide a corps of bilingual/bicultural teachers who are highly skilled 
in teaching children of limited English-speaking ability. 

Follow Through 

Follow Through is an experimental program first authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 and later included in the Headstart, 
Economic Opportunity and Community Partnership Act of 1974, P.L. 93-644. The 
program was designed to assist in the overall development of children from 
low-income families enrolled in kindergarten through third grade. The pur- 
poses of the program include: design and testing of instructional models 
of innovative educational approaches for early school years; comprehensive 
services and special activities in the areas of physical and mental health, 
social services, nutrition and other areas which supplement basic services 
already available within the school system; sponsorship of programs which 
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foster parental involvement; and documentation and dissemination of educa- 
tional models which are found to be effective in assimilating these children 
into the school system. 

According to the U,S, Office of Education, Office of Follow Through, 
there are some 20 different educational models which have been developed and 
are being tested across the country. Each model is designed and monitored 
under a grant to a sponsoring agency or group, such as a university or an 
educational research laboratory, and is implemented locally by means of a 
grant to local educational agencies. The Federal share for these activities 
is set at 80 percent. In FY 1977 there were 161 projects. Several of the 
Follow Through models are designed for children of limited English-speaking 
ability and two are explicitly bilingual in character — the model developed 
by the University of California at Santa Cruz and the one developed by the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, SEDL, 

The University of California model is designed to identify cultural vari- 
ation In learning skills and then to develop the appropriate teaching strat- 
egies and curricula materials to compensate for this variation. This model 
is implemented at one location, Cucamonga, California, Two hundred children 
were involved in this project in FY 1977, 75 percent were children of Mexican- 
American descent. The school district received a grant of $165,347 in FY 1977* 

The SEDL Follow Through model uses an oral approach to the development 
of language, reading, and writing skills. Emphasis is also placed upon under- 
standing the various cultures represented in the classroom and in the commun- 
ity. The SEDL approach vas followed in two urban and three rural communities 
in FY 1977, These are described below: 
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Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Follow Through Sites 1977 



School 
District 

Los Angeles, 
California 



Tulare , 
California 



San Diego, 
Texas 



St . Martin' s 
Parish , 
Louisiana 



Form of Limited English- No» of 1977 

Model Language Speaking Group Chi Idren Grant 



Bilingual Spanish 



Bilingual Spanish 



Phi ladelphia , 
Pennsylvania Bil ingual 



Spanish 



Bilingual Spanish 



English-as- 
Second Lan- 
guage Cajun 



Mexican- 
American 



Mexican- 
American 



1,400: $637,000 
97% Mexican- 
iVmerican 



987: 75% 
Kexican- 
American 



609,966 



Puerto Rican 920: 65% 192,880 
Pup.rto Rican 



Mexican- 
American 



375: 98% 
Mexican- 
American 



206,235 



Cajun 



532 



320,701 



Two additional Follow Through projects which include bilingual compo- 
nents are: 1) Van Buren, Maine, which features an open education instruc- 
tional model for 227 Acadian-French children; in FY 1977 the project received 
$158,157; and 2) Corpus Christi, Texas, a bilingual Spanish/English educa- 
tional model for 500 Mexican-Americans* The project received $278,500 in 
FY 1977. 
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Indian Education 

Under the Indian Education Act, Title IV of the Education Amendments of 
1972, P#L, 92-318, as amended by P.L* 93^380, bilingual education project 
grants are authorized under Part B, Special Programs and Projects to Improve 
Educational Opportunities for Indian Children. This program authorizes the 
Commissioner of Education to make grants to and enter into contract with in- 
stitutions of higher education, Indian organizations, Indian tribes. State 
and local educational agencies, and federally supported elementary and secon- 
dary schools for special projects to: 

— support planning, pilot and demonstration projects 
which are designed to include strong evaluation 
components so that successful practices can be 
identified and disseminated on a national basis; 

— support exemplary and innovative educational pro- 
grams and centers which involve the use of new 
techniques and methods in education; 

— disseminate information and provide technical as- 
sistance to pro j ects addressing the educational 
needs of Indian children; 

— provide educational personnel training designed to 
increase the numbers and quality of Indian educa- 
tion personnel; 

— support fellowships for graduate and professional 
training in the fields of business, engineering, 
forestry, law, medicine and other related areas; 

— develop models and practices in public schools 
and in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools for the 
education of American Indian children; and 

— document, package, and disseminate these models 
and practices and provide the technial assistance 
necessary to establish them in a wide range of 
school systems • 
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According to the Office of Indian Education within the U.S. Office of 
Education there were ten Part B, special projects for bilingual/bicultural 
education ongoing in 1977, These projects were located in Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Montana, New Mexico, Washington and Wisconsin, The project grants 
ranged from $48,465 to $370,000, A complete listing of the projects is con- 
tained in the Appendix. 
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STATISTICS ON PERSONS OF LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING ABILITY 
Number of Limited English-Speaking Persons 

Currently there is no actual count of the number of persons in the United 
States that are of limited English-speaking ability and thus no valid esti- 
mates of the need for bilingual education programs. However, data do exist 
which can be used to provide an estimate of the number of persons who may 
have difficulty speaking and understanding English and their status in the 
educational system. One source of data is the nationwide Survey of Income 
and Education (SIE) conducted in the Spring of 1976 by the Bureau of Census, 
Another are data derived from the Survey of Languages, a pilot study of the 
non-English language background population aged four and over sponsored by 
the National Center for Education Statistics as part of the July 1975 Current 
Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census, The Survey of Languages was 
conducCed in partial response to a congressional mandate (P,L, 93-380 Section 
731(c), Education Amendments of 1974) designed to: assess the educational 
needs, survey the number of, and estimate the cost of educating children of 
limited English-speaking ability. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, a report is 
in the final preparation stage, (due for publication sometime in February 
1979), which will provide an estimate of the number of persons with limited 
English-speaking ability • 

'^'he following educational statistics are taken from both the SIE and the 
Survey of Languages and describe select characteristics persons of limited 
English-speaking ability. 
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According to the Survey of Languages, there are close to 15 million per- 
sons who may be limited English-speaking; 3.6 million of which are school age 
The tables below present the estimates of numbers of persons aged four and 
over who may be limited English-speaking. There was no category which speci- 
fied limited English-speaking thus the number of such persons is inferential 
derived from several language background and place of birth specification dat 

Some State-by-State data is also available regarding the household langu 
age of 4-18 year olds. This was derived from the SIE survey and again repre- 
sents an estimate. Children in non-English speaking households account for 
more than 10 percent of the elementary school-age population in 12 States. 
In three southwestern States (Texas, New Mexico and Arizona), more than one- 
fourth of the children reside in households where a language other than Eng- 
lish (usually Spanish) is spoken. 
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Alternative estimates of the numbers of persons aged four and 
older in the United States in July 1975 who meet the language 
background and place of birth specifications for potential 
need for bilingual education 



Estimate # 1 



Persons in households where languages 

other than English are spoken 25,344,000 

Foreign-born persons in households in 1/ 
which English is the only language spoken 3,3ll,000~ 

Total 28,655,000 



Estimate # 2 



Persons in households where a language 

other than English is the usual language 7,746,000 

Other persons whose usual language is not 

English 914,000 

Foreign-born persons not included in the 

above 6,424,000 
Other persons meeting one or more of the 

above specifications 113,000 
Total 15,197,000 



\J This figure includes ouch persons as: young children who are 
foreign born and adopted by English-speaking parents who do not speak 
the native tongue of the child; elderly persons who never learned English 
and currently living in homes where only English is spoken; and persons 
separated from their original home and mother tongue and living in a house- 
hold where only English is spoken. 



Source: Language and Demographic Characteristics of the U.S. Population 
with Potential Need for Bilingual and Other Special Educational 
Programs, July 1975. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Dorothy Waggoner author, 48 p. 
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Estimated numbers of persons aged four and older whose usual household 
language or whose usual individual language If not English, and foreign- 
born persons not included in these groups, by language background and 
age grouj: ; United States, July 1975 
(numbers in thousands) 



Tota] 



by selected aged group 



Language background 


Total 


V'5 


6-18 


6-13 


14-18 


19-25 


26-50 


51 and i 


Total persons 


15,197 


481 


3,118 


2,003 


1,114 


1,540 


5 ,145 


4,912 


Selected European 


















languages 


















French 


624 


* 


94 


* 


* 


70 


1 Q? 

A. ^ Z, 


Z D 


German 


760 


* 


85 


57 


* 




9 A Q 




Greek 


248 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Aft 

oo 


Italian 


993 


* 


126 


86 


* 


56 


257 


541 


Portuguese 


188 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


78 


50 


Spanish 


5,851 


301 


1,834 


1,249 


586 


706 


2,092 


916 


Selected Asian 


















languages 


















Chinese 


411 


* 


70 


* 


* 


62 


161 


101 


Filipino 


292 


* 


87 


56 


* 


* 


120 


61 


Japanese 


216 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


103 


64 


Korean 


179 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


78 


* 


Other languages 


2,076 


* 


222 


139 


82 


180 


702 


931 


Foreign-born persons 


















and others whose 


















language background 


















was not determined 


3,359 


50 


437 


220 


216 


338 


1 ,002 


1,533 



* Less than an estimated 50,000 persons, 

NOTE: Detail may not add to total shown because of rounding. 



Source : 



Language and Deiaogr aphis Characteristics of the U.S. Population with Potential 
Need for Bilingual and Other Special Educational Programs, July 1975. National 
Center for Education Statistics. Dorothy Waggoner, author. 48 p. 
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Household languages of 4~to--18 year olds, 

Percentage distribution of 4- to 13-rear-olds 



by State, Spring 1976 

Percentage distribution of 14- to 18-rear-olds 



Stite or otnef are^ 



Total 


English 


Other than 
English 


Not 
repcrted 


Total 


English 


Other than 
English 


Not 
reported 


Sprnish 1 


31hef 


Spanish 


Other 


100.0 


89 2 


6.5 


3.9 


0.4 


100.0 


90.4 


5.4 


3.7 


0.5 


100.0 


BS.5 


3.7 


7JZ 


0.5 


100.0 


89.4 


2.6 


7.7 


0.3 


100.0 


95.5 


2^ 


1.9 


0.0 


100.0 


95.7 


1 4 


7 «; 

C.J 


0.4 


100.0 


94.2 


0.9 


4J 


0.4 


100.0 


95.3 


0^9 


2.8 


1.0 


lOO.O 


92.3 


0.6 


6.4 


0.7 


100.0 


89.1 


0.3 


9.4 


1.2 


100.0 


95.1 


1.0 


3J 


0.1 


100.0 


95.6 


03 


4.0 


0.1 


100.0 


91.5 


22 


6.0 


0.3 


100.0 


91.5 


1.5 


6.7 


0.3 


100.0 


92.0 


0.3 


72 


0.5 


100.0 


91.3 


0.2 


8.2 


0.3 


100 0 


86 9 


72 


5.7 


0 2 


100 0 


91 7 


4.1 


4.2 


0 0 


100.0 


78!8 


11.9 


8J 


0.8 


ioo!o 


83.1 


8.0 


7.9 


i!o 


100.0 


93 7 


IJ 


4.0 


0.4 


100.0 


95.2 


1.0 


3.0 


0.8 


100.0 


92.0 


IJ) 


6.6 


0.4 


100.0 


86.4 


0 7 


<.£ 


0.7 


1(X).0 


94.7 


Q2 


4.7 


0.4 


100.0 


92.4 


0.1 


0.8 


0.7 


lOO.O 


97.7 


0.4 


0.7 


1.2 


100.0 


98.9 


0.0 


0.7 


0.4 


100.0 


97.9 


0 7 


0.2 


1.2 


100.0 


98.3 


0.8 


n a 


00 


100.0 


89.3 


iJS 


1.1 


Q.l 


100.0 


89.5 


9.1 


1.4 


0.0 


100.0 


97.5 


0.1 


2.0 


0.4 


100.0 


97.4 


1.5 


0.9 


0.2 


100.0 


98.9 


0.0 


1.0 


0 1 


100 0 


99 6 


0.0 


0.0 


0 4 


100.0 


88.8 


u 


9J 


0.2 


100.0 


B2.7 


1.0 


15.2 


1.1 


100.0 


998 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


100.0 


98.7 


0.4 


0.9 


0.0 


100 0 


3d 4 


0.0 


IJ 


0 1 


100 0 


93 3 


0.6 


0.9 




loo'o 


98^5 


02 


OJ 


0^5 


ioo!o 


997 


0.0 


06 


0.2 


100.0 


98.6 


0.0 


1.1 


0.3 


100.0 ^ 


99.0 


0.0 


J.2 


0.8 


100.0 


96.4 


1.3 


2.1 


0.2 


100.0 


96.9 


1.5 


1.4 


0.2 


100.0 


98.7 


0.2 


0.9 


0.2 


100.0 


99.6 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


100.0 


91.4 


4.1 


4.1 


0.4 


100.0 


' 91.4 


3.9 


4.2 


0.5 


100.0 


94.9 


1 9 




0.8 


100.0 


96.8 


1.2 


J.O 


0.4 


lOO.O 


96.8 


0^9 


1.7 


0.6 


100.0 


98.2 


0.5 


1.2 


0.1 


100.0 


95.7 




2.8 


0.3 


100.0 


95.2 


1.6 


2.7 


0.5 


100.0 


95.7 


1.1 


3.0 


0.2 


100 0 


95.6 


1.1 


2.3 


0 4 


100.0 


97.0 


0.6 


72 


0.2 


100.0 


97.0 


0.4 


1.8 


0.8 


100 0 


97.9 


0.2 


1.4 


O.S 


100.0 


96.7 


0.0 


2.7 


0.6 


1000 


96 4 


2.3 


1.2 


0.1 


100.0 


94.7 


2.0 


2.6 


0.7 


100.0 


96.1 


0.3 


3.4 


0.2 


100.0 


95.5 


0.1 


4.0 


0.4 


1000 


96.0 


1.0 


2.1 


0.2 


100.0 


9S.5 


0.5 


3.4 


0.6 


100.0 


97.0 


0.0 


2.7 


0.3 


100.0 


96.4 


0.0 


3.0 


0.6 


1000 


97.3 


0.5 


1.5 


0.7 


100.0 


97.3 


1.2 


1.3 


0.2 


100.0 


85.7 


U 


12.6 


0.4 


100.0 


64.0 


0.6 


14.6 


0.8 


100.0 


71.1 


21.6 


7.0 


0.3 


100.0 


72.2 


18.5 


9.0 


0.3 


100.0 


755 


18.1 


6.1 


0.3 


100.0 


78.5 


16.4 


4.9 


0.2 


100.0 


86.7 


10 J 


3.0 


0.0 


100.0 


87.7 


9.1 


3.2 


0.0 


100.0 


75.3 


1.0 


23.4 


0.3 


100.0 


73.9 


0.0 


25.9 


0.2 


100.0 


93.3 


4.4 


2.0 


0.3 


100.0 


93.4 


4.1 


1.6 


0.9 


100.0 


94.8 


OJ 


4.1 


0.8 


100.0 


94.9 


0.8 


3.7 


0.6 


1000 


90.6 


5.9 


3.1 


0.4 


100.0 


90.6 


4.1 


4.6 


0.7 


1000 


51 1 


38.8 


10.7 


1.4 


100.0 


51.5 


38.6 


8.9 


1.0 


100.0 


94.1 


1.7 


3.7 


0.5 


100.0 


94.2 


0.5 


4.9 


0.4 


100.0 


95.2 


1.7 


3.0 


0.1 


100.0 


95.9 


1.5 


2.2 


0.4 


100.0 


69.1 


28.2 


2.1 


0.6 


100.0 


73.4 


24.0 


2.3 


0.3 


100.0 


94.7 


2.4 


2.7 


0.2 


100.0 


93.6 


3.5 


2.5 


0.4 


100.0 


94.4 


2J 


2.S 


0.7 


100.0 


94.7 


2.6 


2.1 


0.6 


100.0 


93.6 


3.1 


2.8 


0.5 


100.0 


93.2 


3.8 


2.4 


0.6 



United Stites . . . 
Northeast 

Connecticut 

Oeiaware 

District of Columbia 

Maine 

HirfUnd 

Masudiusetts . . . 
New Hampshire . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania . . . , 

R})ode Hland ... 
Vermont 

Southeast 

Alatama 

ArUnsas 

FJoftda 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MtssissipCH 

North Carolina . . . 
South Carolina . . . 
Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia . . . . 

Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin .... 

West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Teias 

Utah 

Washington . . . . 
Wyoming 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heatttn. Education, arxj Welfare. NatKmal Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Income arxl Education, unpub^c^.ed data. 



Source of Table: 



National Center for Education Statistics, 1978. The 
Condition of Education, p. 36 
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Enrollments of Persons with Limited English-Speaking Ability 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, persons who 
usually speak a language other than English do not participate in the educa- 
tional system to the same extent as those who speak English. 



Age 

6 to 13 
years old 



14 to 18 
years old 



19 to 25 
years old 

26 to 34 
years old 



Population, 
in thousands 



25,663 
3.219 



Enrollment by Language Usage 

Pers ons in ho useholds where 

QQ9B Only English is spoken 
A language other than English is spoken and who 
us ually spe ak 

! I English 
[ I Language other than English 




0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent of persons ^ to 34 years old enrolled in elementary or secondary schools, 1974-75 



Source of Data: National Center for Education Statistics^ July 1975 Survey of Languages 

Source of Table: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977, The 
Condition of Education, p. 94. 



One out of twenty Americans is of Spanish origin or descent and more 
than 80 percent of that Spanish population live in households where Spanish 
is spoken as the usual or second household language and about 40 percent 
speak Spanish as their own usual individual language. Since Spanish is the 
language background of about 50 percent of the school-age population with 
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non-English backgrounds, descriptions of ethnic and language single out that 
numerically dominant Spanish origin population. Participation in the educa- 
tional system for persons of Spanish origin is also related to language usage. 
Those who usually speak Spanish have lower participation rates in each age 
group than those who speak English, 



Enrollment of Persons of Spanish Origin, by Language Usage 

Pers ons in hou seholds where 

Igj^^only English is spoken 
Sp anish is s poken and who usiially speak 
['■'■'■'."*3 Enghsh 

Age Population (in thousands) I } Spanish 

283 
1276 

years old ^'^^^ 
628 



!4to 18 
years old 




i . ^m I. i I t t ■ ii i . i ii i ■ n.i i j i. r i. t I I i j , I t I I I t , i I t f f i | 



169| 
655 
325 

241 

19 to 25 
years old 

490 



26 to 34 
years old 



9.1% 



I ■ I I i».>..ii.i I 



::-,-.::;:v>.-.-.-.'.v.//.-Tj9i% 



24% 



fit'* 1^1^ 



32% 



15% 




0 20 40 60 80 

Percent of persons of Spanish origin 6 to 34 years old enrolled in school, 1974-75 



100 



'Ource of Data: National Center for Education Statistics, July 1975 Survey of Languages 



Source of Table: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977, The 
Condition of Education, p« 95. 
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Persons of Hispanic origin from the high school class of 1972 were less 
likely than either Whites or Blacks to be enrolled in postsecondary education 
even though the Hispanics were more likely to attend two-year colleges. 



I 



Enrollment Status of the High School Class of 1972 by Race or Ethnic Origin 

Vocational-technical school Wm - „ , 

or other study ^1 2-year college { J 4-year college/university 



Percent enroUed in 
postsecondary 
education 



October 1973 



60 1 




White Black Hispanic White Black Hispanic 

Racial/ethnic category 



*Data on type of institutions unavailable. 

Source of Data; National Center for Education Statistics 



October 1974* 



39% 



34% 



31% 



White Black Hispanic 



Source of Table: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977. The 

Condition of Education, p, 99. 
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Grade Level of Persons with Limited English-Speaking Ability 

More students of Spanish origin than from other ethnic origins are behind 
in school at every grade level. Black students are more liKely than Whites to 
fall behind in high school. 

Students Two Grades Below Modal Grade, by Ethnic Origin 

Percent of students two 
grades below grade level 
appropriate to age 

40- 



30 



20 



10 



Spanish 



' Selected European 



- ^jzy 



1st to 4th 



1 

5th to 8th 

Grade level in 1974-75 



1 

9th to 12th 



Source of Data: National Center for Education Statistics, July 1975 Survey of Languages 

Source of Table: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977, 

Condition of Education, p. 96. 
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Students who live in households where a language other than English is 
usually spoken are behind the grade level expected for their age more fre- 
quently than are students living in households where English is virtually 
spoken* 



Students Two Grades Below Modal Grade, by Household Language 



Percent of students two 
grades below grade level 
appropriate to age 

40- 



30" 



20- 



10- 



0-!- 
1st to 4th 



5th to 8th 
Grade level in 1974-75 



Spanish 
AU Non-English 



. — — -English 



9th to 12th 



Source of Data: National Center for Education Statistics, July 1975 Survey of Languages 



Source of Table: National Center for Education Statistics, 1977. The 
Condition of Education, 97« 
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According to the National Center for Education Statistics, language 

minority persons have been found to have an educational disadvantage with 

regard to dropout rates. An analysis of the Survey of Income and Education 

(SIE) in 1976 resulted in the following findings: 

persons with language-minority bp.ckgrounds enrolled 
in grades 5-12 and who usually speak their native 
language, were more than three times as likely to be 
two or more grades below the grade levels expected ' 
for their age as those with English language back- 
grounds ; 

persons with Spanish-language backgrounds enrolled 
in grades 5-12 were about twice as likely to be two 
or more grades below the grade levels expected for 
their age oroup as were those with English language 
backgrounds ; 

the age-grade attainments of persons with language- 
minority backgrounds who usually speak English ex- 
ceeded on the average those of persons who usually 
speak their native languages. 

The percent of those who were two or more grades below expected levels and 
were enrolled in grades 9-12 (wher- the differences are the greatest) are: 
9 percent for persons with English language backgrounds, 15 percent for per- 
sons with language-minority backgrounds who usually speak English and 32 per- 
cent for persons with language minority backgrounds who usually speak their 
native languages. 

The following tables were taken from the National Center for Educat:lon 
Statistics, Bulletin 78 B-4 , July 26, 1978* 
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«» y t>r wti^ < of tV4<i»nxs 2 of mof • v«tn behind •xoact»d iq^ndit lffy«n by eT^^n^c on^in »ft<j I»oguo9« cnv»CT«ntticj' 
Sonrtf ?97Q 



Grajo 



9-12 







5^ 












9-J2 
1-4. 











3«cicgrouno 



Norh6n9<jih l^nguaflu background omtr tftin Hiipanic; utuctiy 



iMm (8)! 



9.JZ 
5^. 



9-12 



Hispanic oriytn. inually ip«ak gngJiih 



(251 



Noo-6nqli»h Un9u«<3« background other th«i Hiipanic. usualiy 
Wtak language other than Engliih 



(32) 



Hiioanic onqm, usually sptik Soaniih 



10 



T 

20 



30 



40 
Percent 



CHART 2.--Ptn»ntaga, oi 14-25 year olds vvho have droops! out of scnool. by tthnic 
Spring 1978 



Perc»nti 



group And 'inguagercnaractfristicj: 
Legend 

English Language 
Background 



Non.6ngJi$h language background other than Htjpanic ua*allv 
tPeak English 



^^^^g](15) 



Hiioanic origin, usually soeak Englith 



(3QJ .^Jon.Enghsh language oackground orhsr than Hiipanic, ui^illy 

lOeak language other chan English 



(45) 



HIjoaric origin, uyuaily ipeaK Spanish 



10 



2C 



30 



40 50 
Percent 
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Nuaber* and percencigea of gCud*>ntt age 6 to 20 in gradei 1 to 12 %mo were below expected grade 
level! l/t by total*, ethnic origint ana U«nguage charater iat ici : Spring 1976 
(nunbert in thoutandt) 



Non-Engl iih language 
background 

English 

Ethnic origin and grade Tot si language Tot a 1 Usual ind i vidua 1 1 anguage 

level of atudenta aged background 

6-20 enrolled in grades 

l-U English Non-'gnsl^ <h Not Reported 



All CrojJM 

2/ 



TOTAL 


45 ,2 16 


40,617 


4,469 


3,073 


799 


597 




2/ 












Below axpected grade 




3 ,146 


555 


317 


192 


46 


Percent 


(8) 


(8) 


(12) 


(10) 


(24) 


(8) 


In Grades 1-4 


13/178 


12 ,431 


1,516 


1 ,022 


330 


164 


Below expected gracte 


809 


689 


117 


58 


50 


9 


Percent 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(15) 


(6) 


In Grades ^-8 


16,02fl 


14,363 


1,614 


1 ,113 


286 


215 


Below expected grade 


I ,417 


1 , 193 


220 


121 


84 


15 


Percent 


(9) 


(8) 


(14) 


(11) 


(30) 


(7) 


In Cades 9-12 


15,210 


13,823 


1,340 


939 


163 


218 


Below expected grade 


I ,487 


1 ,263 


217 


139 


56 


21 


Percent 


( 10) 


(9) 


(16) 


(15) 


(32) 


(10) 



Students of Hiapanic origin 



TOTAL 


3,050 


548 


?,493 


1,748 


563 


182 


BeVow expected grade 


394 


36 


357 


199 


138 


20 


^ 'r cent 


( 13) 


(7) 


(14) 


(11) 


(25) 


(11) 


In C.radei 1-4 


I , 104 


225 


&7b 


568 


246 


63 


Below expected jtrade 


fi8 


13 


7") 


34 


36 


4 


Per ci'nt 


(8) 


(b) 


(9) 


(6) 


( 15) 


(7) 


In CradRB 5-8 


I .1 M 


202 


965 


700 


191 


74 


nelow expected grade 


15t< 


8 


151 


81 


61 


10 


Percent 


( U ) 


(4) 


(16) 


( 12) 


(32) 


(13) 


In Grades 9- U 


774 


122 


652 


48t 


126 


45 


He 1 uw ex pt'c ted gr adc 


148 


16 


132 


84 


4 1 


6 


Percent 


( I'J) 


(13) 


(20) 


(18) 


(33) 


(14) 


Students of other than 


H Lspan ic or i g 


in 










TOTAL 


42 , 167 


40.069 


' .976 


I ,12f> 


236 


415 


helow expected ((radt* 


3 , ) I'J 


) , 110 


197 


Ufl 


^4 


25 


Percent 


( H) 


(8) 


(10) 


(9) 


(23) 


(6) 


In Gradei 1-4 


U .874 


12 ,206 


639 


454 


84 


101 


below expected grade 


72i 


hlb 


42 


23 


14 


5 


Pe rt ent 


(hi 




(7) 


(5) 


(17) 




In i;rn(}eii ')-H 


14 ,H^h 


1 4 . 1 h 1 


fi49 


413 


95 


141 


Below expect«'d ^taA,' 




1 .iHt) 


70 


4 0 


24 




Percent 


(ri ) 


( rt) 


(ID 


( 10) 


(25) 


(4) 


In Grades 9-12 


l.'« ,4lfi 


1 1 , n)2 




4 59 


57 


173 


Belnw t!«pei;t.'.l ^r,i,te 


1 . 1 W 


1 ,24H 




Si* 


If) 


15 


Percent 






( i: ) 


( i:) 


(29 ) 


(9) 


1/ EiHht yeara o 


Id or jlder in 


tl.e i irrtt. 


fjrade , 9 years 


old or older 


in the second 


grade, etc 



2/ Includes an eitiraated 13U.U00 students whoie language background is unknovn. An estimetcd 
8 tOOO^aoiong the 1)0,000 stjJentB are o( Hispanic origin and 12,000 are ovaraga for their grade levels. 

NOTE; Detail say not add to total ahown becauae of rounding. 

SOtlRCKS; Survey of Income ard Education conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Cansus , Spring 1976, pre- 
Liainary data. The <|uAt u)ti» on language ware developed by the Rational Center (or Kducn- 
Clon Statiitica, wti u h provided partial nnpport for the SIE< 

National Center for Kdueation Statiatica. Bulletin 7H B-4. Tha tducational Disadvantagr 
of Language Hint^rity PeraooK in the U.S.. Spring 1976. p. 6. 
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Dropout Rates of Persons with Limited English-Speaking Ability 

According to the National v'^enter for Educational Statistics again in 
analyses of the 1976 SIE survey found: 

— while 10 percent of persons (ages 14-25) with English- 
language backgrounds were high school dropouts, 40 per- 
cent of those in this age-group with language-minoritj 
backgrounds, and wno usually speak theix- native langu- 
age, were high school dropouts; 

— Hispanics who usually speak Spanish dropped out at a 
higher rate, 45 percent, than persons in the aggre-- 
gate of other language minorities who usually speak 
thtir native language; 

— compared with that of persons with English language 
backgrounds, the dropout rate was 4,5 times as high 
for Hispanics who usually speak Spanish and thr^e 
times as high for those of other language backgrounds 
who usually speak their native language; 

— the dropout rate for persons with non-English langu- 
age backgrounds who usually speak English (12 percent) 
was close to the rate for those with English-language 
backgrounds (10 percent), but differed substantially 
from the rate for those who usually speak their native 
language (40 percent). 
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Numbers and percentages of persons 14 to 25 years old who had not completed 4 years of high school and 
were not currently enrolled j. / , by total, ethnic origin, and language characteristics: Spring 1976 

(numbers in thousands) 



Ethnic origin or 

populat ion , 
14 to 25 years O' " 



Total 



Total 47,311" 

Dropouts 5,0i.3 

Percentage (H) 

Persons of other than 

Hispanic origin 44,700 

Dropouts 4,394 

Percentage (lO) 

Persons of Hispanic 

origin 2,611 

Dropouts 518 

Percentage (24) 



Eng 1 ish 
1 anguage 
backgrojnd 



42,541 

4,145 
(10) 



42,141 
4,082 
(10) 



400 
62 
( 16) 



Total 



4.618 

844 
(18) 



2,411 
290 
(12) 



2,208 
554 
(25) 



Non-Engl ish~language 
background 



Usual individual language 



2,868 

347 
(12) 



1 ,527 
14 7 
(10) 



1 ,342 
200 
(15) 



English Non-English Not Reported 



1 ,049 

423 
(40) 



330 
98 
(30) 



721 
324 
(45) 



701 

75 
(11) 



566 
45 
(8) 



145 

30 
(20) 



J_/ Not enrolled at any time from February-May 1976. 

)J Includes an estimated 151,000 persons whose language background is unknown. An estimated 3,000 
among the 151,000 persons are of Hispanic origin; 23,000 are dropouts. 

NOTE: Details may not add to total shown because of rounding. 

SOURCES: Survey of Income and Education, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Census, spring 1976, preliminary 
data. The questions on language were developed by the National Center for Education Statistics, 
which provided partial support for tlie SIE. 

National Center for Education Statistics, Bulletin 78 B-4 , July 26, 1978, p. 5. 
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STATE BILINGUAL EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
Three surveys were conducted within the last four years to determine 
the individual State legislative efforts in the field of bilingual education. 
The first study was sponsored by the Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, published by the Center for Applied Linguistics and reported on 
the years 1974-1975; the second survey was undertaken by the National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) in the Fall of 1975; and the third was de- 
signed by the -J.s. Office of Education under contract with Development Asso- 
ciates and carried out in 1975-1976. Since these surveys were completed 
there has been no further in-^ depth investigation by the Federal Government 
of the individual State legislative efforts in bilingual education^ 

The following brief sketches of State legislative efforts in bilingual 
education are based primarily on these three studies; and are divided into 
three main areas of concern: State legislation, State funding and teacher 
training. These findings are not inclusive of any State legislative activity 
which may have taken place after these surveys were completed. 

State Legislation : Ten States and the Virgin Islands have legislation 
requiring bilingual education programs to be provided under certain circum- 
stances. The States vary with regards to the specifics of the programs and 
the number of limited English-speaking children there must be in a school 
district before a bilingual program becomes mandatory. (The States are: 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Texas and Wisconsin.) 
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In sixteen States and Guam there is legislation which authorizes school 
districts or schools to develop bilingual education programs to meet the 
needs of the limited English-speaking children* (These States are: Arizona, 
Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah and Washington*) 

State Funds for Bilingual Education : Some twenty States are providing 
State money for bilingual programs and the training of teachers for bilin- 
gual programs* (These States are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Washington* 
The District of Columbia also provides bilingual funding as does the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific Islands, Guam and the Virgin Islands*) 

State Bilingual Teacher Training Activities : Nine States and Guam re- 
ported that certain institutio of higher education in their jurisdictions 
were approved to offer training programs for teachers and other personnel 
preparing to work with the limited English-speaking* (The States are: Ari- 
zona, California, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Michigan, N?w York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin*) Eleven States have developed special requirements 
for teachers seeking employment in bilingual education programs. (These 
States are: Arizona, California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, New Jersey, Texas and Rhode Island*) 
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SELECTED MAJOR COURT CASES INVOLVING PERSONS OF LIMITED ENGLISH-SPEAKING ABILITY 

It is beyond the scope of this report to discuss all of the legal impli- 
cations resulting from court cases related to limited English-speaking per- 
sons. Therefore, this section will highlight select court decisions which 
have affected the stat^ts of bilingual education, 

Lau V. Nichols : 

Non-English-speaking Chinese students brought action against the San 
Francisco Unified School District alleging that the failure of the school 
administration to provide adequate supplemental language programs denied 
them their right to equal educational opportunities under the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause of the fourteenth Amendment,^ It was reported that of an esti- 
mated 3,500 language-deficient students of Chinese origin in the San Fran- 
cisco school system in 1973, about 1,700 were receiving special English in- 
struction. The District Court for the Northern District of California 
denied the plaintiffs demand that some form of bilingual education be pro- 
vided to the school-age children of Chinese descent who spoke little or no 
English. The U.S. Court of Appeals for tue 9th Circuit affirmed the lower 
Federal court decision reasoning that "every student brings to the starting 
line of his educational career different advaAtages and disadvantages caused 
in part by social, economic and cultural backgrounds, created and continued 
completely apart from any contribution by the school." (48 f. 2d (1973)). 

The U.S. Supreme Court reversed the appeals court decision. Tue Court 
expressly declined to decide the constitutional issue posed by the petition- 
ers, "we do not reach the Equal Protection Clause argument which has been 
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advanced but rely solely on section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 
U.S.C. 2000(d)." This section of the Civil Rights Act bans discrimination 
generally on the basis of race, color or national origin in the administra- 
tion of a.iy "program or activity" receiving Federal financial assistance. On 
the basis of this law and other agency regulations and guidelines, the Supreme 
Court concluded that, as applied to school systems receiving Federal education 
funds. Title VI bars any discrimination in the provision of educational, ser- 
vices which has the "effect" of denying non English-speaking students, such 
as the Chinese ancestry in this case, a "meaningful opportunity "to partici- 
pate fully in the funded educational programs. While the Lau decision appears 
to be a favorable development for limited English-speaking students, in that 
schools must address these students' special needs, the Court did not require 
that bili.i^iial r,ducation be provided. 

Several other points should be mentioned with regard to the Supreme Court 
decision in Lau . Justice Blackmun, in a concurring opinion, questioned the 
point at which schools are obligated to provide special instruction. The Lau 
case was on behalf of a large number of students (1,800) and Justice Blackmun 
indicated that he did not regard the case as conclusive when very small num- 
bers of children are involved. 

As a follow-up to Lau, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
is undertaking two courses of action. The Office of Civil Rights is review- 
ing compliance of other school districts with respect to the conditions of 
discrimination which led f che court ruling. In addition the Department of 
Health, liducation and Welfare is providing funds through the U.Si. Office of 
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Education administered programs to help school districts address problems 
identified in Lau » 

Serna v» Portales Municipal School District 

A trial court ruled that the Spanish-speaking plaintiffs in a New Mexico 
school district did "not in fact have equal educational opportunity and that 
a violation of their constitutional right to equal protection exists*" (35 
F, Supp, 1279, 1282 (D,N,M, 1972)), In July 1974, the Tenth Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the lower court and affirmed the appellees have a right 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to bilingual education, 

Aspira of New York, Inc,» v. Board of Education of New York City 
A class action suit begun in 1972 and settled by a Consent Decree in 
August of 1974, resiulted in the school board agreeing to establish bilingual 
programs for all children whose limited English-speaking ability prevents 
them from effectively participating in the learning process and who can par- 
ticipate more effectively in Spanish, 

EVALUATIONS OF THE TITLE VII, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

There have been several evaluations of the Title VII program. Perhaps 
the most comprehensive is the 1978 "impact" study conducted by Applied In- 
stitutes for Research, AIR, for the U,S, Office of Bilingual Edyfion be- 
tween 1975 and 1977, Up to this particular time, no large scale national 
evaluation of the overall effectiveness of the Elementary and Secondary, 
Title VII bilingual program has been done. 
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The goals of the AIR study were to determine the impact of bilingual 
education on students in Spanish/English bilingual projects funded through 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; to describe the 
educational processes operating in the projects; and to determine per-stu- 
dent costs. The bilingual projects selected for the evaluation were in 
their fourth and fifth year of funding as of the Fall of 1975 and involved 
11,500 students in 384 classrooms in 150 schools at 38 different sites across: 
the U,S, 

The study addressed severctl select components of the Title VII program 
which have been a concern of the Congress since the initiating, review, and 
reauthorization of the program. Each of these components will be discussed 
in conjunction with the AIR findings, 

— Impact of the Bilingual Program on Student Achievement : 

As in any Federal education program, a critical question regarding a 

program's success is how effective is that program — is that program making 

a difference? 

In a follov-up study carried out in the year following the original data 
collection year, it was determined that fall to fall achievement gains in 
English reading and mathematics in the Title VII projects were neither signi- 
ficant nor substantially different from what would have been expected without 
participation in the Title VII project. Although there were come instances 
of the Title VII impact on mathematics and English reading skills evident in 
some grades, the overall across-grade Title VII student analyses showed that 
the Title VII program did not appear to be having a significant impact on 
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student achievement in these two subject areas. In general, across grades, 
when the total Title VII and non Title VII bilingual student comparisons were 
made. Title VII students in the study were performing in English worse than 
the non-Title VII students. In math across the grades they seemed to be per- 
forming at about the same level as the non-Title VII bilingual students. 

The study also examined student attitudes toward education and school in 
order to provide another gauge as to the success of the program. It was found 
that participation in the Title VII program did not bring about a more positive 
student attitude toward school and school related activities. In general stu- 
dents appear to have a fairly neutral attitude toward school in both Title VII 
and non-Title VII schools • 

— Integration of the Bilingual Students into Regular English-Speaking ■ 
Classes^ : 

One of the goals of the Title VII program is to provide limited English- 
speaking children with instruction in their native language while developing a 
proficiency in English, in order that they might better be able to be inte- 
grated into a regular English-speaking classroom. The study found that this 
objective was not being met in the majority of projects studied. 

— The study found that generally less than one-third of 
the students in the Title VII classrooms were there be- 
cause of their need for English instruction. It was 
found that the higher the grade level the lower the 
percentage of limited English-speaking children in Title 
VII classrooms^ 

— Interviews with project directors and teachers in the 
bilingual programs concerning integrating the limited 
English-speaking into an English-speaking regular class, 
(after he/she was able to operate in the school environ- 
ment using English), showed that 86 percent of the pro- 
ject directors and teachers reported that the student 
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remained in the bilingual project after they had 
mastered English, 9 percent responded that the stu- 
dent is transferred to an English-only classroom 
with some Spanish language follow-up; and 5 percent 
responded that the student is transferred to an Eng- 
lish only classroom with no Spanish maintenance. 



— Teacher Qualifications : 

Title VII provides funding for training of bilingual teachers, adminis- 
trator and ancillary personnel in order to improve the skills and effective- 
ness of the bilingual personnel. The study found that most of the teaching 
personnel did have some kind of higher education training in bilingual educa- 
tion and had participated in some kind of short-term training workshop to im- 
prove their te£ uing skills* 

— The study found that 65 pf^rcent of the Title VII 
teachers and teacher-aides said that they had two 
years or more of bilingual teaching experience ; 

— Seve nty- four percent of the teachers and 55 percent 
of the teacher-aides said they had some college 
course work in bilingual education; 

— Ninety-four percent of the teachers and 80 percent 
of the aides had attended inservice or district 
workshops in biiingual/bicultura l education in the 
l^sl five years; and 

— Fifty p er cent of the teachers and 66 percent of the 
aides sa^^d rb':y were proficient in both Spanish and 
English . 

The study also addressed the effect trained personnel have on the gains 
children make in the bilingual program. The study found that teachers* and 
teacher aides' overall teaching qual if ic, tions (highest college degree, type 
of State teaching cved c'Titicil and years of full time teaching experience), bi- 
lingual teaching qualifications (years of teaching in a bilingual program. 
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college training in bilingual education and attendance at conferences on bi- 
lingual education), and bilinguality (language proficiency), have little re- 
lationship to student gains in English-reading, English as a second language, 
mathematics and Spanish reading or to a more positive attitude on the part of 
the students toward school and school-relat ;d activities, attitude toward Eng- 
lish usage or attitude toward Spanish usage. 

Classroom Procedures and the Success of the Pro gram: 
Oftentimes programs are expected to yield some insight into what is the 
most advantageous classroom procedures, teaching techniques and classroom demo- 
graphics in achieving the goals of the bilingual program. The study examined 
these aspects of the programs and came to no definite conclusions with regard 
to the "best" procedures. However it did seemed that the more the students 
were grouped with regard to similar educational needs and the more, individua- 
lized instruction was used in the program, the greater the education.-tl gains. 
There did not seem -.o be a consistent relationship found across grades be- 
tween any of the gains in subject achievement or attitudes and the portion of 
bilingual or limited English-speaking in the class. 

— Cost Per-Pupil : 

The study found that it was more expensive to educate a Title VII lim- 
ited English-speaking child than a non-Title VII limited English-speaking 

child. The per pupil expenditure for Title VII students was $1 ^98 while the 

1/ 

r.on-Title VII per pupil e. . -nditure was $1,022. In light of the findings 



y These per pupil expenditures include the bilingual costs added to 
the basic districts per pupil expenditures. 
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mentioned above, it does not seem this extra cost is having a significant or 
measurable effect on the educational progress of the bilingual child. 

In response to the AIR interim reports on the evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of bilingual education programs funded under Title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, the Center for Applied i.?.nguistic s in 
Arling;:on, Virgini: summarized the educational acaievement of students of 
limited English-speaking ability participating in Title VII programs in San 
Francisco, California and Rock Point, Arizona, These sample results appeared 
in an April 18, 1977, response to the AIR interim report of Title VII and were 
published in the hearings on H,R, 15 before the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education, 

The study found that Chinese students in the bilingual program in San 
Francisco vere at or above the district and national norms in English and 
mathematics in three out of six grades reviewed and one month below in two 
other grades. The Spanish Title VII bilingual students in San Francisco pro- 
grams in the seventh grade showed two months greater gain during one school 
year (1975-1976) than regular district students and only one month below other 
students in the same school. Also absenteeism among bilingual program students 
was less than one-third chat of regular program students in the San Francisco 
area. 

When the bilingual program at Rock Poinc, Arizona was reviewed, the study 
found that the 1975 reading achievement in English for the 4th and 5th grade 
was five to six months behind the national norms. This is an achievement 
when seen in the context of the 4th and 5th graders performance in 1972 when 
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they were from one year three months to one year six months behind the na- 
tional normo. The 5th grade reading scores for other Navajo children who 
had not been in bilingual programs were one year six months behind the Navajo 
children in the Rock Point projects In 1976 the test scores in English show 
that the 5Lh graders were one month below the national norm and the 6th 
graders one month above the national norm in English. 

Contrary to the AIR report findings discussed previously, these bilingual 
projects seem to be having an impact on both the English reading achievement 
and the child's attitude toward school. It should be noted that the Applied 
Linguistic report reviews a select and perhaps nonrepresentative sample of 
the projects. 

Finally, another earlier evaluation of the Title VII bilingual program 
was conducted by the Genereal Accounting Office, (GAO) , and reported in May 
1976<, This study was designed to assess the effectiveness of the Title VII 
bilingual education program by reviewing the progress of the program in achiev- 
ing its goal of ideu?:ifying effective bilingual education approaches; adequate- 
ly training bilingual education personnel; and developing suitable instructioRal 
materials. The study also investigated the program's effect on students parti- 
cipating in Title VII projects at 16 locations. 

A summary of select findings of the GAO report follow: 

— The U.S. Office of Education had made little pro- 
gress in achieving the program's goal of identify- 
ing effective educational approaches, training bi- 
lingual education personnel and developing suitable 
teaching materials. The study found that the bilin- 
gual program had evolved into a service program in- 
stead of a demonstration program which was to develop 
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effective educational approaches to bilingual educa- 
tion; 

There existed, at the time of the GAO audit, a nation- 
al shortage of qualified and adequately trained bilin- 
gual education teachers; 

The U,S, Office of Education was found to be unable to 
determine whether the bilingual program was meeting the 
educational needs of the limited English-speaking parti- 
cipants. This seemed to be a result of the inadequa- 
cies of the local educational agencies' evaluations* 
Poor evaluation designs had hampered the Office of Edu- 
cation's progress in identifying effective bilingual edu- 
cation approaches for dissemination. Moreover, evalua- 
tion reports had not been prepared on a timely basis* 
(Many projects were well into the following year of 
fjnding without having submitted evaluation reports for 
the preceding school ye^.r) ; 

Childi-en of limited English-speaking ability may not 
have been doing as well academically as English-speak- 
ing children because: (1) not enough instruction was 
given in their native or dominant language and. (2) too 
many English-speaking children were often put into the 
bilingual education classroom. Insufficient instruc- 
tion in the dominant language of the limited English- 
speaking child appeared to be due primarily to the 
lack of qualified bilingual education teachers; 

The local educational agencies had difficulty in accu- 
rately ar messing the English language proficiency of 
the limited English-speaking; and 

The Office of Education seemed to have insufficient 
monitoring activities to insure appropriate program 
implementation. The U.S. Office of Education was un- 
?ble to carry out effective overview of the Federal 
/ilingual program in order to assure that the Federal 
goals and objectives of the program were being carried 
out oa the State and local level. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF SELECT PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 
WHICH HAVE A BILINGUAL COMPONENT 

This section provides a brief description and legislative history of 
select pro -rams, authorized under Federal education legislation, for persons 
of limited English-speaking ability. The descriptions in this report are 
limited to the legislation which initiated bilingual provisions for a par- 
ticular program and when applicable where major revisions where made to the 
legislation which affected these bilingual provisions. At the end of the 
section are detailed legislative histories for each piece of legislation 
described below. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, P.L. 90- 247 

Bilingual Education — Program Activities : This Act established the 
Bilingual Education Act, Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. It authorized the Commissioner of Education to provide financial assis- 
tance in the form of discretionary grants to local education agencies or to 
institutions of higher education, (including junior and community colleges), 
applying jointly with one or more local education agencies, for the develop- 
ment and operation of bilingual programs on the preschool, elementary and 
secondary school levels. Priority was to be given to those schools having 
a high concentration of children: of limited English-speaking ability from 
low-income families. 

In addition to the basic bilingual education programs, activities 
authorized under this Act also included research projects in bilingual educa- 
tion, the development and dissemination of special instructional materials, 
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the acquisition of necessary teaching materials, adult education for parents 
of children participating in the bilingual programs, programs designed for 
school dropouts or potential dropouts, and preservice and in-service training 
of teaching personnel for funded classroom projeccs. 

Authorizations for these activities were set at $15 million of FY 1968, 
$30 million for FY 1969, and $40 million for FY 1970. There is no local educa- 
tion agency m<xtching requirement for these programs. The Federal share is 
100 percent of the program cost. 

This law also provided for the establishment of an Advisory Committee on 
the Education of Bilingual Children within the U.S* Office of Education made 
up of nine persons, four of which were to be experienced in the education of 
children with limited English-speaking ability. The Committee's responsibil- 
ities included advising the Commissioner of Education in the preparation of 
regulations and the development of policy for bilingual education programs. 

Bilingual Education Act Amendments, Part E of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendir g nts of 1969 , P.L. 91-230 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1969 extended the 
bilingual education program through FY 1973 increasing authorizations from 
$80 million in FY 1971 to $135 million in FY 1973. There were no major changes 
made to the basic bilingual programs, however, new provisions were made for 
Indian children living on reservations and the membership composition of the 
Advisory Commitf^^n of Bilingual Education. 

P.L. 91-230 provided for the extension of bilingual education programs 
to include children in schools on Indian reservations. The Commissioner of 
Education could make grants for bilingual education programs to: nonprofit 
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organizations or institutions which operated elementary and secondary schools 
on Indian reservations; or to the Secretary of the Interior for elementary 
and secondary school programs operated by the Department of Interior on 
reservations for Indian children with limited English-speaking ability. 

The 1969 amendments also increased the membership of the Advisory 
Committee on Bilingual Education from 9 to 15 and increased the number which 
were to have experience in bilingual education from 4 to 7 . 

Education Amendments of 1972, P.L. 92-318 

Bilingual Education Act: These amendments broadened the provi&^ons of 
bilingual education programs for Indian children on reservations to include 
Indian children in elementary and secondary schools operated near a reserva- 
tion. Prior to these amendments, bilingual, education programs were applic- 
able only to individuals and schools ori reservations. 

Educ ation Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380 

Bilingual Education Ac t: These amendments completely replaced Title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act by an amended Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act. 

These amendments declare the policy of the Federal Government to encovir- 
age and provide financial assistance to educational progr^ims using bilingual 
methods of instruction. There is authorized to be appropr iuxed for programs 
under the Bilingual Education Act, $146,750,00(3 for FY 1974, $147,250,000 for 
FY 1975, $152,750,000 for FY 1976, $163,750,000 for FY 1977, and $174,750,000 
for FY 1978. Not more than one percent of the amount appropriated for any 
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fiscal year can be reserved for the National Advisory Council on Bilingual 
Education. In addition, $16,000,000 of the firs:; $70,000,000 appropriated 
for each fiscal year, or one-third of all amounts exceeding $70,000,000 are 
reserved for bilingual program personnel training activities. Furthei , 
$5,000,000 of the amount authorized for e ^.ar is for research and demon- 

stration projects in bilingual education uu. che administration of the 
National Institute of Education. 

The amendments also provide for a limited voluntary enrollment in pro- 
grams assisted under this title of children whose primary language is English, 
in order to foster appreciation of the cultural heritage of children of lim- 
ited English-speaking ability. 

Grants under the Bilingual Education Act may be made to local education 
agencies, State education agencies, and institutions of higher education (in 
conj action with one or more local education agencies) for the operatic^^ of 
bilingual education programs; supplementary communiLy services; training pro- 
grams related to bilingual education; and the planning and development of 
such programs. 

The Commissioner of Education is to develop criteria for the equitable 
distribution of these grants; and these criteria are to take into account the 
geographic distribution of children vii, limited English-speaking ability, 
the relative ability of the Ioch\ education agency to provide bilingual educa- 
tion services, and the number of children in low-income families to be served 
by proposed bilingual education programs. Grants may be made by the Secre- 
tary ot the Inte "ior for bilingual ec^ucation programs in schools on Indian 
reservations; and the Secretary of the Interior is to submit an annual report 
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to the Congress and the President on the needs of Indian children attending 
such schools. Training programs funded under this legislation may include 
the operation of short-term training institutes, fellowships leading to a 
graduate degree, or training in coordination with any other training pro- 
grams for teachers, administrators, teacher's aides, or parents. 

These amendments also create withir th. U.S, Office of Education an 
Office of Bilingual Education to be headed by a Director of Bilingual 
Education. There is also established a 15 member National Advisory Council 
on Bilingual Education appointed by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Not later than November 1, 1975 and 1977, 
the Commissioner of Education is to submit a report on the condition of 
bilingual education in the Nation and on the operation of programs autho- 
rized under the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Under the direction of the Assistant Secretary for Education the 
National Institute of Educ.:rion is to carry out a program of research and 
demonstration in the field of bilingual education. 

Education Amendments of 19 "r - - Bilingual Education Act, Title VII of th e 
Elementary and Secondary Eg /: tion AcL, P,L, 95- 561 

The Education Amendments of 1978 preserve several sections of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Art, Title VII, provide increased authoriza- 
tions for the basic bilingual grants, trainin- activities, and research and 
evaluation and make several programmatic changes. This summary discusses 
the major changes made to the bilingual educatiot program by the Education 
Amendments of 1978 « 
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— Program Eligibility : The definition of eligible participants was 
changed from limited English-speaking to limited English proficiency. By 
dro'.'ing the term ^'speaking** the emphasis on vt^rbal proficiency was expanded 
to include reading and writing, as well. In addition, the amendments speci- 
fied the extent to which English proficient children could participate in the 
program. Like prior law, the amendments allow the participation of English 
proficient children in the bilingual programs in order to reduce segregation 
of the limited proficient child and to provide a positive exchange between 
varying cultural and language groups. The amendments, however, limit the 
participation of the English proficient to not more than 40 percent of the 
class. The Amendments strengthen the requirements for participation of non- 
public school children in bilingual programs by requiring the participation 
of these children to the extent consistent with rheir numbers, and a com- 
parable basis to the public school children. The Commissioner of Education 
is also authorized to withhold approval of a basic grant if it is not in 
compliance with the requirements for the participation of nonpublic school 
children • 

— Author ization of Appropria t ions : These amendments extend and expand 
authorizations for all programs under Title VII through FY 1983. Authoriza- 
tions for the basic grant program increase from $200 million in FY 1979 to 
$400 million in FY 1983. Authorizations also increased for State grants for 
technical assistance fro-n $12 million in FY 1979 to $16 million in FY 1981 
and such sums as may be necessary in FY 1982 and FY 1083. A set aside from 
the basic grant authorization for training activities is amended when tota] 
program appropriations exceed $70 million. Prior to these amendments , one 
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third of the appropriations over $70 million was to be used for training; 
these amendments reduce this to 20 pv^rcent of the excess over $70 million. 

Parental Involvement : The amendments strengthen the previsions for 
parental involvement by requiring parental councils to be consulted in the 
development of the application for the Federal bilingual grant and by allow- 
ing these councils to comment on the application. The amendments mandate 
that the application contain assurances that the applicant continue to con- 
sult with the parents after the application is approved. New provisions were 
also added which require the local educational agency (or grant recipient) to 
inform the parents of children participating in the program of the instruc- 
tional goals of the bilingual program and the progress of their children in 
reaching these goals. 

— Application for the Federal grant : These amendments permit local 
educational agency applications for Federal bilingual funds to be made for 
up to three years with amended applications permissable in the event program 
active* ies change. A new application is required if funding is sought for 
subsequent years. New provisions were added which require the applicant 
to demonstrate that receipt of the Federal funds will lead to a development 
of its capability to continue the program after the termination of Federal 
funding. The total length of time for which a program can receive funding 
is determined by the Commissioner of Education and is to be based on the 
severity and duration of the need for bilingual programs and the nature of 
the pro^rc^m activities. The Commissioner of Education may order a local 
educational agency to prepare a plan for termination of assistance if the 
local agency does not have a long term need for continued assistance This 
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requirement is waived if a local educational agency demonstrates a clear fis- 
cal inability to carry out a program and if there is a conLir.uing presence 
of a substantial number of limited English proficient students or if the lo- 
cal educational agency is uader a court order or a noncompliance suit to 
provide bilingual education services. 

Local Program Restrict - ons : These amendments expand the local respons 
bility in meeting the needs of tae limited English proficient child by man- 
dating certain program characteristics which must be present in the local pro- 
grams. These include the following. The programs must use personnel profi- 
cient in the language of instruction and in English. Local projects must 
concentrate on those children most in need requiring the local agency to set 
goals for these children and requiring the provisions of necessary follow up 
services for children leaving the bilingual program. In this light the local 
agency must provide measurable goals for serving those children most in need 
and determining when the child no longer needs bilingual services. These fol- 
low up services must be provided with State and local funds and sustain the 
achievements made by the child after he leaves the program. In the case where 
a child has been in the program for two years, the agency must provide an in- 
dividual evaluation establishing the need for continuing services. The amend- 
ments also remove the requirement that 15 percent of the local program funds 
be used for in-service training of bilingual personnel. The decision of the 
exact degree to which the Federal funds will be used for inservice training 
is left to the discretion of the local agency. 

— Teacher Training : The amendments expand the provisions for teacher 
training fellowships to include requirements that each recipient of a teacher 
fellowship must serve in the area of teacher training for bilingual education 
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for *-.he same period of time for which that person received funds or to repay 
these iunds. 

— Research and Development : The amendments delineate research respon- 
sibilities between the U.S. Office of Education, the National Institute of 
Education and the Assistant Secretary for Education. Authorizations for re- 
search and development increase from $5 roiMion in FY 1978 to $20 million for 
each fiscal year 1979 to 1983. The amendments expand the research and evalua- 
tion activities of all the agencies mentinired above and provide for the evalu- 
ation of effective models for bilingual/bicultural programs and the operation 
of a clearinghouse on information in bilingual education. 

— Instruction for Spanish Proficiency : In the case of Puerto Rico these 
amendments allow the use of Federal funds to serve limited Spa- -sh proficient 
children who return to Puerto Rico from the mainland and who cannot function 
effectively in the schools due to their Spanish deficit. 

— Transfer of the Emergency School Aid Act : These amendments transfer 
the bilingual education provisions of the Emergency School Aid Act to the 
Bilingual Education Act. A separate authorization for ^'^npropriations of $15 
million in FY 1?80 increasing to $30 million in FY 1983 is created for this 
program . 

Emergency School Aid Act : Under the Education Amendments of 1972, p.L. 

92-318, the Emergency School Aid Act was enacted to provide local education 

agencies with financial assistance: to meet the special needs of eliminating 

minority group segregation and discrimination among students and faculty in 

elementary and secondary schools; to encourage the voluntary elimination, 

reduction, and/or prevention of minority group isolation in elementary and 

secondary schoo]«; and to aid school children in overcoming the educational 
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d Lsadv^mtages ot minority group isolation. In addition to these general ob- 
jectives, each of u.;e Act^s atithorized specific programs have objectives con- 
sistent with the Act^s overall goals. One of these specific programs is the 
discretionary grant program for bilingual/bicultural curricula development. 
The Assistant Secretary for Education is authorized to make gi. nts to local 
education agencies in which minority group hildren are noL receiving an 
equal educational opportunity because of language and cultural differences. 
Grants are awarded for the development and implementation of bilingual/bicul- 
tural curricula to improve the reading, writing and speaking skills of minor- 
ity groups children from environments where English is not the dominant lan- 
guage. To qualify for a bilingual education grant under the Emergency School 
Aid Act, a local education agency has to be implementing an eligible desegre- 
gation plan and must meet the requirements for the basic emergency school aid 
grants The bilingual grants may also be awarded to nonprofit organizations 
to develop bilingual/bicultural curricula at the request of an eligible local 
education agency. 

P.L. 95-561 transfers the b^. ..^aal education program authorized under 
the Emergency School Aid Act from that Act to Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. A separt authorization for ai^propr iat ions 
of $15 million for FY 1980 increasing to $30 million for FY 1983 is created 
for this program. The administrative responsibility for the bilingual grants 
under the Emergency School Aid is transferred from the Assistant Secretary for 
Education to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. The major provisions govern- 
ing the requirements which must b<^ met before receiving Federal revenue as- 
sistance basically remain unchanged by these amendments. 

0.' 
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V ocational Education Act : P.L. 93-380 added a new Part J — Bilingual 
Vocational Education — to the Vocational Education Act of 1968, as amended. 
These amendments authorized the Commissioner of Education and the Secretary 
of Labor to: develop and disseminate information on the status ^»f bilingual 
vocational education training; evaluate the impact of such training programs 
on unemployment, underemployment and the need for trained personnel- report 
findings annually to the President and the Congress; and draft regulations 
and guidelines for T.his program. 

The amendments also authorized the Commissioner of Education to: make 
grants to State and local education agencies, postsecc .dary institutions, 
private nonprofit vocational training institutions, and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions for the purposes of providing vocational training in recognized 
occupations and new and emerging occupations; an^ to enter into contracts 
with private for-profit agencies and organizations to assist them in con- 
ducting bilingual vocational training programs. Authorizations for this 
program were set at $17.5 million for FY 1975. 

Adult Education Act : The Education Amendments of 197A, P.L. 93-380 
expanded the State plan requirements for grants for adult education by adding 
several new requirements, one of which provides that special assistance be 
given to persons of limited English-speaking abj'ity by providing for the 
establishment of bilingual adult education programs. 

Library Services and Construction Act : P.L. 93-380 added a new section 
to the Library Services and Construction Act, Title I, to give greater atten- 
tion to meeting the library needs of persons of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity. The chinge called for the State library plans to assure that priority be 
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given to projects serving areas vitn high coacentrations of people with lim- 
ited English-speaking ability, as well as high concentrations of low^incoira 
families . 

Higher Education Act : p.L. 93-380 expands Part A, Subpart 4 of the Higher 
E«'--. ation Act, Special Programs for Students From Disadvantaged Backgrounds. 
The Commissioner of Education is authorized to make grants and enter into 
contracts with institutions of higher education, and public and private agen- 
cies and organizations to carry out the specific programs of Talent Search, 
Upward Bound, Educational Opportunity Centers and Special Services for Dis- 
advantaged Students. These four programs have as thefr comrncn goal the iden- 
tification and delivery of supportive services to disadvantaged students to 
help them initiate, continue or resume their postsecondpry education,. P.L, 
93-380 amL'i.tr.^ the legislation for the special services for disadvprtaged 
student program to include limited English-speaking ability as an eligible 
category for participatioi.. In order to be eligible for the special services 
program a student of limited English-speaking ability must be enrolled or 
accepted for enrollment at an institution which has a special services proj 
ect; and must be an individual of academic potential with a need for bilin- 
gual education, teaching, guidance, and counseling in order to pursue a pro- 
gram of post secondary education successfully « 

P.L. 93-380 also amended Title III of the Higher Education Act, Streng th- 
ening D ev eloping Institutions . This provides that the Commiscioner of Educa- 
tion carry out program of special assistance to strengthen the quality of 
developing institutiov igher education. Activities supported under this 
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legislation include efforts to improve the quality of curricula, faculty, 
student services, and administration and to develop comprehensivv-; planning, 
management and evaluation capabilities. Eligible institutions must meet the 
recuirements of the Office of Education for participation in this program for 
a five year period preceding the grant award. These requirements include that 
the institution: be legally authorized to provide education programs leading 
to a B.A. degree; is a community or junior college; is accredited by a nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agency or making reasonable progress toward this 
en.; and is for financial or other reasons struggling for survival. P.L. 
93-380 authorizes the Commissioner of Education to waive three years of the 
requirements for institutions when this would result in substantially increas- 
ing educational opportunities for Spanish-speaking students. 

Migrant Education 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title I, contains special 
provisions for children of migratory workers which were incorporated in the 
Act in 1966 by P.L. 89-750. The then new program authorized the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to State educational agencies to establish or 
improve either directly or through local educational agencies, programs and 
projects designed to meet the special educational needs of migrant children. 
P.L. 89-750 also provided that grant monies were to be used for interstate 
coordination of migrant education programs and projects. P.L. 93-380, Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974, further amended Title I to include children of 
migratory fisherman. During consideration of the Education Amendments of 
1974 both the House and the Senate voiced concern that local educational 

97 
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agencies should give priority in operating Title I programs to the basic 
cognitive skills in reading, language skills and mathematics and to related 
support activities to eliminate physical, emotional or social problems that 
impede the ability to acquire these skills. 

National Reading Improve ment Prograia : Title VII of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974, P.L, 93-380, provides services and resources to stimulate edu- 
cational institutions and other agencies and organizations to improve and 
expand their activities related to reading. These amendments establish new 
programs and projects of reading improvement under the sponsorship of State 
or local education agencies, nonprofit education agencies, or child care 
institutions for elementary and preschool students. These reading improve- 
ment projects must provide for the use of bilingual education methods and 
techniques to the extent consistent with the number of elementary school-age 
children in the area served by the reading program who are of limited English- 
speaking ability. 

National Defense Education Act : Title XI of the National Defense 
Education Act enabled the Commissioner of Education to make contracts with 
and grants to institutions of higher education to operate institutes for 
advanced study to improve the quality of: teachers and supervisors in var- 
ious curricula in elementary and secondary schools, specialists in educa- 
tional media, and teachers of the disadvantaged. P.L. 90-247 amends this 
section of the National Defense Education Act to include teachers preparing 
for special education of children with limited English-speaking ability. 

Higher Education Act : Title V, Part C of the Higher Education Act ~ 
Fellowships for Teachers and Related Educational Personnel — was amended 
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by P.L. 90-247 to provide r /owships for graduate study to those persons 
preparing for a career in to.iching children with 1 imited Engl ish- speaking 
ability. 

Indian Education Act : The Education Amendments of 1972, P.L. 93-318 
established the Indian Education Act. Part B of the Indian Education Act, 
Special Programs and Projects to Improve Educational Opportunities for 
Indian Children, authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make discre- 
tionary grants to Indian tribes and organizations as well as to State and 
local education agencies for use in special programs and projects to improve 
educational opportunities for Indian children. These include activities 
supporting planning, and pilot and demonstration projects designed to test 
the effectiveness of bilingual/bicultural education programs. 

Older Americans Comprehensive Services Amendments, P.L. 93-29 

Title IV of this Act amends the Adult Education Act by establishing 
special projects for the elderly. The Commissioner of Education is autho- 
rized to make grants to State and local education agencies or other public 
or private nonprofit agencies for educational programs for elderly persons 
whose ability to read and speak the English language is limited and who 
live in areas with a culture different from their own. These programs are 
designed to equip these elderly persons with a functional literacy base so 
as to deal successfully with practical problems of every day life. 

The Commissioner of Education is to coordinate these programs with 
programs administered by the Commissioner of the Administration of the 
Aging. 
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Legislative History of P,L, 89-750, Elementary and Secondary Amendments of 
1966, H,R, 13161* 

Mr. Perkins introduced H.R. 13161 on March 1, 1966, referred to the Committee 

on Education and Labor. (4527) 
Reported with amendment, House Rept. No. 1814, August 5, 1966. (18449) 
Supplemental Rept., House Rept. No. 1814, pt. 2, August 26, 1966. (20144) 
Made special order. House Res. 1025, October 4, 1966. (24041) 
Debated in the House, October 5 anrl 6, 1966. (24328-47 , and 24515-77) 
Amended and passed the House, October 6, 1966. (24482) 

Senate strikes out all after the enacting clause of H.R. 13161 and substituted 
in lieu thereof the language of S, 3046, and requested a conference. 
Senate Rept. No. 89-1674, October 7, 1966. (24812-13) 
House disagreed to the Senate amendment, and requested a conference, 

October 10, and 14, 1966. (24910 and 25932) 
Conference Rept. submitted, H. Rept. No. 2039, October 18, 1966. (26464-77) 
Conference Rept. agreed to by the Senate, October 19, 1966. (26538-56) 
Conference Rept. agreed to by the House, October 20, 1966. (27057-68) 
Approved, P.L. 89-750, November 3, 1966. 

Legislative History of P,L. 90-247, Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, H.R. 7819 

Mr. Brademas introduced H.R. 7819 on April 3, 1967, referred to the Commitree 

on Education and Labor. (8178) 
Reported with amendments. House Rept. No. 185, May 11, 1967. (9110) 
Made special order. House Res. No. 444, May 22, 1967. (13325) 
Debated in the House, May 22, 23, and 24, 1967. (13330, 13581, 13814) 
Amended and passed the House, May 23, 1967. (13581) 

Referred to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, May 31, 1967. 
(14353) 

Reported with amendments. Senate Rept. No. 726, November 6, 1967. (31152) 
Debated in the Senate, December 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11, 1967. (34482, 

34682, 34906, 34907, 34961, 34980, 35041, 35052, 35057, 35068, 35077, 
35083, 35093, 35333, 35336, 35351, 35379, 35381, 35413, 35464, 35592, 
35594, 35637, 35642, 35652, 35690, 35699, 35721, and 35724) 
Amended and passed the Senate, December 11, 1967. (35734) 

House disagrees to Senate amendments and requests a conference, December 11, 
1967. (35842) 

Conferees appointed in the House, December 11, 1967. (35842) 
Senate insists on its amendments, December 13, 1967. (36328) 
Senate agrees to a conference, December 12, 1967. (36061) 

Conference report. House Rept. No. 1049, submitted in the House and agreed to, 

December 15, 1967. (37145) 
Conference report submitted in the Senate and agreed to, December 15, 1967. 

(37025) 



All page references in this report refer to the bound editions of the Con- 
gressional Record . 
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Examined and signed, December 15, 1967. (37124, 37386) 
Presented to the President, December 15, 1967. (37386) 
Approved, p.L. 90-247, January 2, 1968. (Omitted in the Record) 

Legislative HistO£^ P^9 1. -230 , Elementary an d Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1969, H.R ._514 ' 

Mr. Perkins introduced H.R. 514 on January 3, 1969, referred to the 

Committee on Education and Labor, January 3, 1969. (66) 
Reported with amendments, House Rept . No. 114, March 24, 1969. (7169) 
Made special order HOUse Res. 366, April 15, 1969. (9096) 

Debated in House, Apfil 21, 22, and 24, 1969. (9697, 9705, 9906, and 10050) 
Passed the House, Aptil 24, 1969. (10299) 

Referred to Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, April 25, 1969 (10338) 

Reported from Committee ou Labor and Public Welfare with amendments 
January 21, 1970. (507) 

Debated in Senate, February 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1970. (2440 

2467, 2546, 2565, 2569, 2577, 2582, 2740, 2756, 2760, 2763, 2873, 2883 
2903, 2919, 3072, 3073, 3104, 3105, 3123, 3404, 3437 3559 3568 3573' 
3779, 3801, 3803, 38I2, 3813, 4135, 4147, 4168) ' 

Amended and passed Senate, February 19, 1970. (4170) 

House disagrees to Senate amendments and asks for conference, March 9, 1970. 

(6396) ' 
Conferees appointed, Mar^h 9, 1970. (6463) 

Conference report, HoUse Rept. 937, submitted to Senate and agreed to 

March 24, 25, 26, 3I, and April 1, 1970. (8873, 8881, 8899 8912 897'-. 
9009, 9013, 9280, 9284, 9300, 9616, 9844, 9999, 10012, 10020) 

C°"^erence^report submitted in House and agreed to, April 7, 1970. (10609, 

Examined and signed, AprU 8, 1970. (10747, 10770) 
Approved, P.L. 91-230, APril l3, 1970. 



Legislative History ol P^. 92-3 -18, Education Amendments of 1972, S. 659 

Mr. Pell introduced g. 659 on February 8, 1971, referred to the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare, Februery 8, 1971. (1994) 
Reported with amendments, Senate Rept. No.' 92-346, August 3, 1971 . (2808) 
S. 659 debated in the Senate, August 4, 5, and 6, 1971. (29338 29339 

29359, 30083, 30l55'30159, 30367, 30408, 30408-30426, 30481-30485; 

30486~30530) * 
Mrs. Green introduced 7248 on April 6, 1971, referred to the Committee 

on Education and Labor. (9829) 
Reported vith amendments, October 8, 1971, House Rept. No 92-554 
Debated in the House, October 27, 28, and November 3,4. 1971 (37765-37819 

38036-38080, 39064-39099, 39248-39353) ' 
House amendment with ^r, amendment in the nature of a substitute, as amended 

was concurred in, senate Rept. No. 92-604, March 1, 1972. (6277) 
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Objection heard to send to conference, House disagreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the House and asked for a conference, 
March 8, 1972. (7540) 

Senate insists on its amendments and agrees to a conference, March 13, 1972. 
(7961) 

Conference reports. Senate Kept. No. 92-798, May 22, 1972. (18162); and 

House Kept. No. 92-1085, May 23, 1972. (18451) 
Conference report agreed to in Senate, May 24, 1972. (18831) 
Conference report agreed to in House j June 8, 1972. (20278, 20341) 
Examined and signed, June 12, 1972. (20428, 20505) 
Presented to the President, June 12, 1972. (20516) 
Approved, P.L. 92-318, June 23, 1972. (22072) 



Legislative History of the Older Americans Comprehensive Services Act , 
P.L. 93-29, S. 50 

Mr. Eagleton introduced S. 50, January 4, 1973, referred to the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, January 4, 1973. (94) 

Reported with amendments. Senate Report No. 93-19, February 14, 1973. 
(4185) 

Debated in the Senate, February 19 and 20, 1973. (4428, 4675) 

Amended and passed the Senate, February 20, 1973. (4699) 

Passed the House and amended, in lieu of H.R. 71 (House Rept. No. 93-43, 

March 2, 1973), March 3, 1973. (7564) 
Senate agreed to House amendment with amendment, April 18, 1973. (12895) 
House concurs with Senate amendment , April 18, 1973. (13146) 
Examined and signed, April 19, 1973. (13325, 13464) 
Presented to the President, April 30, 1973. (13477) 
Approved, P.L. 93-29, May 3, 1973. (14421) 



Legislative History of the Education Amendments of 1974, P.L. 93-380 , 
H.R. 69 

Mr» Perkins introduced H.R. 69 on January 3, 1973, referred to the Committee 

on Education and Labor. 
Reported with amendments. House Rept. No. 93-805, February 21, 1974. (3896) 
Debated in the House, March 12, 26, and 27, 1974. (6276, 6339, 6552, 6820, 

6830, 6834, 6847, 6848, 6984, 7005, 8229, 8478) 
Made special order. House Res. 963, March 12, 1974. (5693) 
Amended and passed the House, March 27, 1974. (8536) 

Mr. Pell introduced S. 1539 on April 11, 1973, referred to the Committee 

on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Reported with amendments. Senate Rept. No. 93-763, March 29, 1974. (8839) 
Debated in the Senate, May 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 20, 1974. (13706, 13707, 

14109, 14319, 14324, 14546, 14596, 14812, 14823, 14837, 14849, 14900, 

14934, 15062, 15091, 15102, 15105, 15113, 15266, 15278, 15309, 15333, 

15423) 

1' 
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Indefinitely postponed in the Senate and H.R. 69, passed in lieu of S. 1539, 

May 20, 1974. (1548^) 
House requested a conference with the Senate, June 5, 1974. (17881) 
Conference agreed to by Senate, June 6, 1974. (18018) 

Conference report. House Rept . No. 93-211 and Senate Rept . No. 93-1026, 

submitted and agreed to by the Senate, July 24, 1974. (24761, 24771, 
24774, 24890, 2492u, 24926) 

Conference report submitted and agreed to by House, July 31, 1974. (24533, 
26103) 

Examined and signed, August: 8 and 9, 1974. (27548, 27619) 
Presented to the President, August 12, 1974. (27952) 
Approved, P.L. 93-380, August 21, 1974. (31726) 



Legislative History of the Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561, H.R. 15* 

Mr. Perkins introduced H.R. 15 on January 4, 1977, referred to the Committee 

on Education and Labor. 
Reported with amendments House Rept. No. 95-1137, May 11, 1978. (H3826) 
Measure called up by special rule in the House, July 12, 1978. (H6555) 
Considered, amended and passed the House, July 12 and 13, 1978. (H653 1-H6538 , 

and H6592-H6687) 

Mr. Pell introduced S. 1753 on June 24, 1977, referred to the Committee on 

Human Resources. vS10612) 
Reported with amendments. Senate Rept. No. 95-856, May 15, 1978. (S7461) 
Placed on Senate calendar, July 21, 1978. (S11498) 

Considered, amended and passed the Senate, in lieu S. 1753, August 22-24, 1978. 

(S13999, S14040-S14095, S14141-S14198 , and S14242-S14266) 
Conference scheduled in Senate, August 24, 1978. 

House disagreed to Senate amendment to H.R. 15 and agreed to a Conference, 

September 6, 1978. (H9082) 
Conference report. House Rept. No. 95-1753 submitted in House, October 10,1978. 

(H12120) 

Conference report submitted and agreed to in the House, October 10, 1978. 
(H121136-H12224) 

Conference report submitted and agreed to in the Senate, October 12, 1978. 

(S18569-S18573) 
Presented to the President, October 31, 1978. 
Approved and signed into law, P.L. 95-561, November 1, 1978. 
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APPENDIX 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title VII, Bilincu 


al Education 




Award Amounts 


by State for FY 1977 












AX aU dlu a 




Puerto Rico 


560,613 


Alaska 


680,704 


Rhode Island 


895,154 


Arizona 


3,135,162 


South Carolina 





Ar kans a s 




South Dakota 


260,267 


California 


23,767,845 


Tennessee 




\jO lor aao 


1,803 ,370 


Texas 


12,174,593 


Connect icut 


900,277 


Utah 


438,401 


Delaware 


185,621 


Vermont 


283,361 


District of Columbia 


201,466 


Virgin Islands 


28"^, 425 


Florida 


1,310,801 


Virginia 


120,260 


Georgia 


100,000 


Washington 


1,136,352 


Guam 


125,068 


West Virginia 





Hawai i 


■=25,118 


Wiscons in 


416,050 


Idaho 


384,417 


Wyoming 


152,469 


Illinois 


2,364,941 


American Samoa 


212,750 


Indiana 


43,909 


Trust Territories of 


the 


Iowa 





Pacific Islands 


728,304 


Kansas 


83,050 




Kentucky 









Louisiana 


2,478,016 






Maine 


344,534 






Maryland 


244,680 






Massachusett s 


1,831,244 






Michigan 


1,500,623 






Minnesota 


330,000 






Mississ ippi 


321,878 






Missour i 


127,214 






Montana 


702,776 






Nebr^ska 








NeT'cicta 









New Hampshire 


133,000 






New Jersey 


2,610,838 






New Mexico 


2,521,689 






New York 


16,273,665 






North Carolina 


123,809 






North Dakota 








Ohio 


462,329 






Oklahoma 


546,051 






Oregon 


709,395 






Pennsylvania 


1,098,414 






Source: U.S. Office 


of Education 
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Emergency School Aid F Y *76 Funded Projects Bilingual Grants 
STATE: Colorado 



APPLICANT 

Denver Colorado School District: #1 

STATE: Florida 

Dade County S.B., Fla. 
Hillsborough County, Fla. 
Palm Beach County S.B., Fla. 

STATE; Hawaii 



AMOU NT 

$ 717,062 
717.062 



$ 990,000 
823,436 
270,427 
2,083,863 



Hawai i Department o f Ed uc at ion 
Hawai i Co . Ec . Op . Counc i 1 

STATE: Louisiana 



S 199,228 
208,604 
407,832 



Evangeline Parish S.B., La. 
Iberir, Parish S.B. , La. 
Jefferson Parish, La, 
Lafayette Parish S.B., La. 
St. Landry Parish School, La. 

STATE : Ma , jachuset t s 

Boston Public School , Mass . 

STATE : New York 

CSD #4, N.Y. 
C^D #12, N.Y. 

STATE : Texas 

Alice ISD, Texas 

Donna ISD, Texas 

Eagle Pass ISD, Texas 

Edgewood ISD, Texas 

Harlinger CISD, Texas 

Edinburg ISD, Texas 

El. Paso P.S. , Texas 

H/^landale ISD, Texas 

Mercedes ISD, Texas 

Pharr San Juan Alamo ISD, Texas 

Rio Grande City CISD, Texas 

Robstown ISD, Texas 

San Antonio ISD, Texas 

San Felipe Del Rio CISD, Texas 

^'eslaco ISD, Texas 

West OSO ISD, Texas 

Zapata ISD, Texas 



120,460 
119,558 
75,284 
102,493 
105,914 
523,809 



$ 539,427 
535,427 



$1,066,986 
397^582 
1,464,568 



) 45,613 
125,601 
128,405 
237,416 
135,357 
160,000 
188,081 
148.046 
149.653 
179,823 
155,652 
186,441 
413,033 
95,873 
249,500 
140,070 
124,875 
2,863,439 



STATE : 



Ca 1 i f ornia 



San Francisco SD 
( LAU Decision) 



$ 548,450 
548,450 



Court crder funded 
out ESA Special 
Project Transition 
Quarter Funds 



SUMMARY 

Total funded out of Bilingual Allocation 
Total funded out of Special Projects Funds 
GRAND TOTAL 



8,600,000 
548,450 
9,148,450 



Source: Hearings before the Subcotmait tee on Elementary, Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education on H.R. 15, to extend for five years certain ele- 
mentary, secondsry and other programs. Hearing held in Washington, 
D.C. June 7, 8.. and 9, 1977 , Part 3: Bilingual Education, pp. 



State lns:itution 



AK 

CA 

CA 

CA 
FL 



m 



NY 



nt'An;;a College 



S-:in Francisco Community 
College Skills Center 

L^iversityot California 
at Los Angeles 



'L Elgin Community College 

LA . Louisiana State Depart:fient 
of Edjcarion 

ME Bangor Community College 



Ramah N'avajo School Board, 
Inc.' 

American Council on unigres 
in the Professions 



NY Board ol Cooperative educational 
Services of Nassau County 



NV ^ Bronx Community College 



1 ^ 

ERIC 
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JAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROJECTS 
Part J, Vocational Education Act, FY 1977 



Director 



Kuskoku-im Common; ly Coliege \icholas Haiducel^ 



k'orfna Zo'lmcn 
Henry H.T. Liu 

Fredric Weissman 



Miami-Dade Commu-.ity College Ines Sheller 



Juan Cruz 
Florent Hardy 

Michael Beaudoin 
Harry Begay 
Lcnoro Parker 



Daniel Domenech 



Rafael Diaz 



Title cf Proiect Lar.Rua.^e 

Bilingual Vocational and Technical F.skimo 
Ouireach Training Program 



Project SALUD 



Bilingual Vocational Metoi Worker Chinese 
Program 

Bilingual Vocational Dental Worker Spanish 
Program 

Comprehensive Occupational Training Spanish 
Program for Citizens of limited English- 
Speaking Ability to Work as Sub-Professionals 
in the Fields of Accounting, Banking and 
Finance 

Proyecto Plasticos - Bilingual Training Spanish 
Program for Plastics Entry Level Positions 

A Practical Program of Bilingual Spanish 
Vocational Training in the Culinary Arts 
for Limited English-Speakers 

Bilingual Human Services Educational French 
Consortium 

Ramah Navajo Bilingual Vocational Navajo 
Training Project 

Bilingual Training lOr East European/ Russian 
Russian-speaking Refugees in Preparing 
Graphics for Reproduction and Advertising 
Photography Techniques 

Bilingual Training of Out-of-School Spanish 
Youth and Adults in Occupational Areas 

Bilingual Training in Housing Maintenance Spanish 
and Rap^d'lf Skills 



No. of Traine'. 



Spanish, Chinese )0 



i5 



50 



100 



60 



60 
50 



60 



100 t(t*-t 
I J i 
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NY China Institute in America Richard Hsu A Bilingual Vocational Program to Train Chinese 100 

IJnoinploycd and Underemployed Chinese as 
Professional Che[s 

NY Clii.'iatown Maiipowor Project, Po. S. Viien Chinese English liilingual Para-Pro(essional Chinese 72 

Inc. Training Program 

NY ^ VoQtional fiduccition mid blm'm Hilda H. 'imith New Directions in Vocational Education (or Spanish 36 
Board of Nassau County Hispanic Americans 

OK Canadian Valley Area Vo-Tech III Gilillind Bilingual Vocational Training Spanish 50 

Scliool 

Chinese Cultural and TJ.Chan)^ Rilinj;uai Vocational Training Program ■ Chinese 39 
Coffifhuniiy Center 

SD Little Wound School Board Steve Langlcy Post Secondary Bilingual Vocational Project Sioux 20 

TX Crystal City Independent Keta Vasquez Bilingual Vocational Training Program . Spanish 50 

School District 

TX San Antonio State Hospital David Culclasure Bilingual Vocational Education for Spanish 150 

Institutionalized Mexican-American Patients 
Who are being Readied for Restoration to be 
Productive in Society 

TX Texas Woman's University Barbara I Cramer Bilingual Vo( itional Training Program Spanish IS 

for Emergency Medical Technicians 

VA Arlington Public Schools William J. Hof Bilingual Vocational Training Program Spanish, Korean, 120 

Vietnamese 



ERIC 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational, 
Adult and Vocational Education. ' 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROJECTS 
School Year 1978-79 

Language 



State 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Community College 
University of California at Los Angeles 

FLORIDA 

Miami-Dade Conmunity College 
ILLINOIS 

Elgin Community College 
NEW YORK 

Bronx Community College 

China Institute in America, New York 

Chinatown Manpower Project, Inc., New York 

OKLAHOMA 



Spanish 
Spanish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Spanish 
Chinese 
Chinese 



Canadian Valley Area Vo-Tech School, El Peno Spanish 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



Little Wound School Board, Kyle 
TEXAS 

Crystal City Independent School District 

San Antonio State Hospital 

SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc., San Juan 



Sioux 



Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 



BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR TRAINING PROJECTS 



CALIFORNIA 



University of San Francisco 
NEW YORK 

China Institute in America, New York 
TEXAS 

Region IV Educiition Service Center 



Spanish, Chinese 



Chinese 



Spanish, Vietnamese, 
Indian, and other 
languages, as needed 



BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, METHODS, AND TECHNIQUES 

VIRGINIA 

Development Associates, Inc., Arlington 



Amount 



$100,218 
257,288 



153,314 



91,648 
291,691 
237,989 



59,308 



116,992 



142,139 
127,296 
130,280 



$370,403 



127,903 



$201,694 



5220,774 



Source: U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare. HEW News Release. 
November 7, 1978. HEW-Jlo. Jj^ jj^ Q 



CRS-lOl 



SP«l.l Service. Program for Studenta ;i-^-;;«^Y*cJ,r.^^ HUh.r Education Act: S.lect.d St«.> Total. - Only SUtes Which H-ve Lifted EngllBh-Spe.klng 

Participation In the Special Services Projects are Reportud lor July l-Deccitiber 31,19?7 



Praar.ini hriin|i(inls t)y SfUil Charartiri sties 



Funding Uv»-1 Total Nunber lul il Nimbrr 
for Total of Pmnrj^m of SniTncr lasi ptr 

Projpftu Panic iparils Partuipanh Parti(ip.ini 



liu one 
t)is.uWati[a);r 



Cultural 
Di sadv<irila^t' 



Eduiat innol 
Oi>)adv2niai;t' 



Physically 
Diaablfd 



Linilcd 
Eng I i sh 
Spfdking 



flanbiT of 
Institutions 
Wilhin thf Slaif 
with linitrd English 
SfM-akinR Pariinjunts 



Totdl 


$26,882,365 




16,038 




39,68/ 


6.111 


21 4/4 


),6BJ 


4,280 


141 


Alibaa 


l,4?6,68} 


3,650 




5 404.5/ 


lM-1 
1\ 


162 
52 

40/ 
105 
1,389 
102 


906 

/o 

64/ 
50 








Aliika 


40,000 


199 


0 


20L01 


99 


a 


6 


Ariioni 


306,2119 


3. 813 




80,22 


1,168 

1,(1)9 
5,001 
49J 


3 

1,212 
11 

1,055 


3 


1 


Arktnui 

Cilifornia 

Colorado 


389,5(il 
1,9<)9,^1I 
2fe,l48 


1,824 
9,477 
659 


240 
1,880 
239 


32 3,22 

:i(),9^ 
4;2.08 


548 
2 

340 


2 
1 

16 


Connrcticut 








13 


I 


1 


Deltvsre 


60,645 


168 


3) 


360.98 


25 
936 
1,05/ 
925 


59 
M 

IV. 










Oiitrirt of Col. 


)18,f>09 


1.246 


86; 


416.22 


83 
159 


0 
91 


1 


1 


floridi 


1, OH, BOO 


2.1)7 


^49 


47/, 21 


3 


2 


Cvorxii 


di;,3uo 


1.639 


9) 


498,78 




604 
j$J 


W 


48 


7 


Oan 








133 


14 


3 






1,555 


75 


If]]. 70 


S51 




815 


73 






Idaho 










51 


2 


lUiDois 
Indims 




2 V\ 
\,k\] 


1,088 


323.59 
342.50 


1,: 




1,126 


1 1 
1} 


298 


5 


iQva 












114 


li 


80 


3 


Kaniia 






















Kpntucky 
Louiiiana 


7^5,000 
631,10} 


[,nh 

2,0ti6 




^58,48 
10^54 


1,102 
1.203 




424 
715 


63 
t)J 


10 
2 


3 
2 


HiryUnd 


«2,S39 


l,»b; 


i;^ 


279.68 


Ii24 


J9b 
11 


590 


43 






Niiiachutrtis 




m 


227 


(09. 2] 




31 


3 


Hichijtan 


910,136 


3,452 


1,427 


2(i3.65 


2,035 


lli5 
91 
41 


89 

J, 140 
;i 

201 


It 


IW 


1 


HiMi!iota 
Hiiiiiiippi 


3^5,000 
948,450 


710 
2,172 


64 & 


528, 1 7 


365 
1,B04 


68 


64 
35 


5 
3 


Hiiiouri 








109 


17 


3 


Hontina 


11/, 259 


280 


11 


490..2i 


2-19 


11 










Hebriska 










b 


20 


1 


H«Vida 


\n,m 


4V' 


16 


190,89 


181 


115 
3 
9 

isa 

244 

40 










New Hnpibirr 


(>5,000 


153 


55 


427,45 


139 


81 

Q 

139 
223 
2,640 
843 


29 


2 


Nev Jcrsfy 


632,000 


1.453 


W2 


435,25 


1,035 
915 
1,944 


5 


6 


1 


N«v Hexiro 
York 


43?, 672 
2,942,9/1 


1,405 
7,008 


294 

/U 


311,51 
419. 9i 


12 
62 


'm 
Oo 

17 


4 
2 


North Cirolina 


1.33;, 300 


2,471 


^0) 


541,20 


1.521 


729 


1,451 


13 


Jlorth Dakota 










59 


8 


4 


Ohio 

Qklihodt 


1,01), 93b 


), to 


'Ab 


108.09 


1,256 


128 


1,386 


526 


8 


3 


Oregon 


224,?2li 


)U 


16) 


42i,67 


211 


0 
142 


303 
288 








Prnniylvania 


389,266 


1,03] 


161 


1/6,83 


563 


9 


5 


2 


Puerto Rico 










18 


22 


4 


^odf Island 


80.000 


195 


^1 


M(J.26 


142 


9 
101 
21 
K2 
262 
43 

D 


35 
642 

30 
378 

. 2.543 
56 
149 








South Carolina 
South Dakota 


675.200 
82,32/ 


134 


210 

i; 


M8.08 
614,18 


797 
81 


6 

47 


3 

26 


1 
4 


T^naeiarr 
T«iaa 


681,500 
1.671,040 


i,;ij3 

6,936 


35 
1,29/ 


459.54 
269. /6 


928 
3,199 


1 

22 


I 

13 


1 
4 


Utah 


192,712 


388 


49 


496,68 


254 


383 


547 


5 


Vertont 


166,370 


437 


59 


381.17 


210 


27 


8 


3 


Virgifl Iilanda 












9 


69 


2 


Virginia 


954,759 


2,953 


67/ 


32 3,32 


2,033 


268 


504 
229 
116 
262 


120 






Viihiflglon 


328,272 


635 


0 


516,96 


282 


' ^2 

158 
102 


28 


6 


Weit Virginia 


3 8 2 , 745 


873 


120 


438,42 


536 


79 


3 


1 


Viicofliin 
i/jrwing 


599,459 


1,083 


152 


553.52 


375 


60 
24 


3 

22 


I 

4 


Trual Territorii*! of 


201,451 


234 


81 


860,90 


80 


5/ 










Pacific Iitandi 










29 


0- 


68 


I 
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CRS-102 



Estimated Enrollment in Adult Basic Education Programs by State 
for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability, FY 1976 



State or Other Area Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability 

Total 326,049 

Alabama 688 

Alaska 0 

Arizona 2,715 

Arkansas 738 

California 149,869 

Colorado 0 

Connecticut 4,796 

Delaware 241 

District of Colunbia 3,267 

Florida 36,279 

Georgia 1,588 

Hawaii 15,600 

Idaho \ 622 

Illinois ■ 16,769 

Indiana ; 2,800 

Iowa 1,774 

Kansas B94 

Kentucky 431 

Louisiana 420 

Maine 495 

Maryland 5,327 

Massachusetts 3,920 

Michigan 5,391 

Minnesota 0 

Mississippi 0 

Missouri 1 ,009 

Montana 0 

Nebraska 1,019 

Nevada 985 

New Hampshire 563 

New Jersey 10,439 

New Mexico 2,041 

New York 17,831 

North Carolina 0 

North Dakota 0 

Ohio 6,442 

Oklahoma 1,258 

Oregon 1,364 

Pennsylvania 5,432 

Rhode Island 0 

South Carolina 455 

South Dakota 252 

Tennessee 147 

Texas 12,243 

Utah 416 

Vermont 401 

Virginia B99 

Washington 2 ,002 

West Virginia 129 

Wisconsin 0 

Wyoming 200 

American Samoa 210 

Guam ^34 

Puerto Rico 1,993 

TTPI 3,223 

Virgin Islands 38 



Source: National Center for Educational Statistics, Adult: and Vocational 
^ Surveys and Study Branch, j j ^ 

ERIC 
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Indian Education ProgfaaB. Unj,er title. I V , Part B, P.L. 92-31B Which Have Bilingaal/B icultural Components 



ERIC 



Project 

Arizona ; 

Navajo DivisLon 
of Education 
Navajo Tribe 
Window Rock, Arizona 



$370,000 



Cali forn ia : 

La Jolla Education 

Center 
La Jolla Band of 

Ind ians 
Valley Center, Calif. 

Sail Pasqual Band of 

Ind ians 
Valley Center, Calif. 



Montana : 

Fort Belknap 

Fort Belknap Education 

Department 
Harlem, Montana 

Rocky Boy Elementary 

School 
Rocky Boy, Montana 



New Mexico : 

Dibe Yazhi Habitiin Qlta, 
Inc . 

Crownpoint, Mew Mexico 

San Juan Pueblo Tribe 
San Juan Pueblo, 
New Mexico 



Pueblo of Zuni 
Division of Education 
Zuni, New Mexico 



Washington : 

Skokomish Indian Tribe 



$ 77, 



5 ^1.920 



$2^0,000 



$ 99,850 

$11^,619 
$21^,000 



$ 48,^65 



Length of Project Type of Program 



3 years 
( 1976 -1978) 



10 monthn 



10 months 



3 years 
(1977-1979) 



3 years 
:i976-1978) 



3 years 
(1976-1978) 



3 years 
(1976-1978) 

3 years 
(1976-1978) 



3 years 
(1976-1978) 



Wiscons in ; 

Oneida Tribe of 

Wisconsin $^86,329 

Source: U.S. Office c?f E:duC^ti<^^i Office of Indian Education, 



3 years 
(1976-1978) 



Mult iuomponent 
Includes Bilin- 
gual and Bicul- 
tural 



Estimated Number 
of Children 



Program is in plan- 
ning state. At this 
po int in t irae there 
are no services 
delivered directly 
to students. There- 
fore , it is not 
poBs ible to est imate 
pa^ t ic ipat ion by 
bilingual childre. 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 60 
Preschool-12th grade 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 50 
Tutoring Program 
Preschool through 
8th grade 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 
Kindergarten through 
12th grade and adult 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 
Kindergarten through 
8th grade 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 
Preschool through 1st 
grade and some 
Secondary 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 
Preschool through 6th 
grade 



114 



350 
600 
adults 



360 



Dil ingual/Bicultural 124 
Kindergarten through 
6th grade 



Bil ingual/Bicultural NA 



Bil ingual/Bicultural 1 ,560 

Preschool , Kindergarten 
through 12th grade, 
adult 



115 



350 



